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Painted by Sidney Dickinson. 
PORTRAIT OF THE LATE REV. W. L. ROBBINS, D.D. 
Dean of General Theological Seminary from 1903 to 1916 
(News story on page 505) 
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FAITH Ano YOUTH PROGRAM 


For Young People of High School and Junior College Age 
LENT -1934 


Especially recommended for Lent, 1934, by the National Commission 
on Evangelism, The Brotherhood of St. dndrew, and the 
Daughters of the King. 


Faith and Youth is planned to increase the number of young people who enter in- 
telligently and devotedly into active service for the Church. It is planned with a thorough 
understanding of modern young people and is a definite help to them in seeing the relation 
between the Episcopal Church and everyday life. 

With a view to its use in large and small parishes, and in large or small groups, 
it has been made sufficiently flexible to meet varied needs, and may be used by an inter- 
parochial group as well as by a single parish. 

The program calls for seven meetings, to be held in either afternoon or evening. 
At each meeting there is a special worship service, and a brief address by the leader—the 
rector or some person appointed by the rector as specially fitted to address young people. 
The worship services and also material for the seven addresses are supplied. here are 
attractive announcement posters and Faith and Youth buttons, as well as prayer cards and | 
other useful materials. | 


MATERIAL RECOMMENDED 


FY 101—tLeader’s Manual. This contains de- FY 106—Announcement Poster. Two or three 


tailed instructions to the Leader as to the of these should be used for advance publicity 


conduct of the services and instructions, to- 
gether with preparation for the meetings and 
follow-up after them. A copy should be in 
the hands of the Leader and of each person 
who is charged with any detail of the man- 
agement) of thes progtamie. rarer 15 cts. 


FY 102—Worship Services. As the services 
are responsive, enough copies of this booklet 
should be obtained to supply each partici- 
pant with one....7 ets. each; $5.00 per 100 


FY 103—Materials for Addresses (First Se- 
ries). This contains the sermon-stories for 
each day of the missions ances nee 20 ets. 


FY 104—Enrolment Card. Gives the leader 
valuable information that will be required 
tor the; follow-up meets ied ieeier er 1 et. 


FY 105—Forward Step Card. Each participant 
is asked at the conclusion of the services to 
pledge a definite forward step in his Chris- 
tlanslifes ace ee eee een eee 1 et. 


On the SeLvViCcesmanace acacia eee 25 ets. 


FY 107—Prayer Card. Each participant should 
have one of these cards, which contain 
prayers to be“used at home........... 2 ets. 


FY 108—Celluloid Button, containing the 
Faith and Youth emblem, a white St. An- 
drew’s cross on a blue background, and the 
Vadopnaesy CT Eyevel NOURI os op conagoes 3 cts. 

Some of the General Material in the Ad- 
venturing With Christ program is also suit- 
able for use in connection with the Faith and 
Youth Program. We suggest especially: 


AC 103—Family Prayers ............. 20 cts. 
AC 104—Responses for Family 
Prayers (soc eeoe hee eee ns 2 ets. 
AC 106—Wooden Crosses (for reward). 
ICross "ites tie ee ere eT Oe 10 ets. 
2249 each! 2547). een oa ee eee ee 8 ets. 
50% 299) Feach Napier cilia ee an 7 cts 
NOOO LUPE, CACM NS oonucaceaancoe cove 6 ets. 


Postage Additional on All Orders 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


1801-1817 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


WE DO OUR PART 


Fepruary 17, 1934 


The Living Church 


Established 1878 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and 
the Thought of the Episcopal Church 


Crimmorpe ew VIOREHOUSE. 46+ ee sees ae: Editor 
Rey. Smytue H. Linpsay....... Managing Editor 
Rey. Franx Gavin, Tu.D. é : 

[Dena UM IG Chu Nera k avin’ Associate Editors 
Rev. Witiiam H. Dunpuy....... Literary Editor 


Crinton Rocers Wooprurr. . Social Service Editor 
Rev.Grorce L.Ricnarpson,D.D.. Devotional Editor 
ADA LOARING-CLARK .2........5 W oman’s Editor 


Published and printed by Morrnuoust 
Pusuisuinc Co., 1801-1817 W. Fond 
du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. En- 
tered as second class matter at the Post 


Office, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MEMBER 


‘WE DO OUR PART 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Unitrep Srates AND Possessions, 

Latin - AMERICAN COUNTRIES, 

AN DBOBAIN Ms steistais sit <fsieus\oisuers > $4.00 per year 
Canapa AND NEWFOUNDLAND.... 4.50 per year 
Orner ForeiGn CounrTRIES...... 5.00 per year 


Church Kalendar 
Oe 


FEBRUARY 


18. First Sunday in Lent. 
21, 23, 24. Ember Days. 
24. St. Matthias. (Saturday.) 
25. Second Sunday in Lent. 
28. (Wednesday.) 


——— 


KALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
FEBRUARY 


21-22. National Council meeting. 
22. Convocation of Panama Canal Zone. 
—. Convocation of Puerto Rico. 


———$@—_——_ 


CATHOLIC CONGRESS CYCLE 
OF PRAYER 
FEBRUARY 


26. Holy Cross, Kingston, N. Y. 
27. St. James the Less, Philadelphia, Pa. 
28. Advent, Kenmore, N. Y. 


MARCH 


1. Calvary, Cairo, N. Y. 
2. St. Andrew’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 
3. St. Luke’s, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clerical Changes 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Buse, Rev. Epwarp J., reported to be as- 
sistant at Christ Church, Glen Ridge and Bloom- 
field, N. J. (N’k.); to continue as rector of Grace 
Church, Greenville, Jersey City, N. J. (N’k.). 


Bureau, Rev. Asner D., formerly curate at 
St. Sauveur and missions, Aux Cayes; to be curate 
at the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, Port au 
Prince, Haiti. 


Corrr, Rey. J. Morrts, of the diocese of New 
York will be priest in charge of Trinity Church, 
Williamsport, Pa., during Lent. 


MacLean, Rev. Cuarres W., formerly vicar 
at St. John’s Chapel, Richmond Hill, N. Ya 
(L.I.); is now rector of Grace Church, River- 
head, N. Y. (L.I.). Address, 559 Roanoke Ave. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


Putin, Rev. Howarp P., formerly rector of 
St. Stephen’s Church, McKeesport, Pa. (P.); to 
be rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 


with address at Hampton & Euclid Ave. Effective 
March Ist. 


_ Ricnarpson, Rev. Arruur H., formerly mis- 
sionary in charge of Balbalasang and its outsta- 
tions; to be headmaster of Brent School, Baguio, 
P. I. Effective as of July 1st: 


Wuirr, Rey. Joun, formerly rector of St. 
Paul’s and I U parishes, Kent County, Maryland 
(E.); to be rector of St, Mary’s Whitechapel, 
Denton, and associated parishes at Greensboro and 
Hillsboro, Maryland (E.). Address, St. Mary’s 
Rectory, Denton, Maryland. 


oe - 
NEW ADDRESSES 


Barre, Rev. Davin, formerly 413 E. 12th 
Ave.; 1216 W. First Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


Jounson, Rey. William O., formerly 2955 N. 
Frederick Ave.; 2724 N. Prospect Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

——oe————_ 


RESIGNATION 


Cuarnock, Rev. Rocer, Pu.D., as rector of 
Christ Church, Indiana, and St. Peter’s Church, 
Blairsville, Pa. (P.). He will be in residence 
as chaplain of novices at St. Barnabas’ Home, 
Gibsonia, Pa. 

ORDINATIONS 
Priests 

CenTRaL New Yorx—The Rev. Franx Lioyp 
Tirus was advanced to the priesthood by Bishop 
Fiske of Central New York, in Trinity Church, 
Watertown, February 2d. The Rev. Walter C. 
Middleton presented the candidate; the Rev. Paul 
S. Olver preached the sermon. The Rev. Mr. 


Titus will continue as curate at Trinity Church, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Oxnto—The Rev. Krennetu G. T. STANniey 
and the Rev. Kennetu C. Witson were ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by Bishop Rogers of 
Ohio in Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, February 
6th. The Rev. Mr. Stanley, presented by the Rev. 
Russell K. Caulk, is junior curate at Trinity 
Cathedral, Cleveland, with address at Euclid at 
22d St. The Rev. Mr. Wilson, presented by the 
Rey. Herman S. Sidener, is to be priest in charge 
of St. Stephen’s Mission, Cleveland, with address 
at,o0s) Bo 150th St: 

The Rev. Charles E. Byrer, D.D., preached 


the sermon. 


Deacons 
Hazrtri—Carutre Benepicr, Louis Aser 
Oscar Macomsr, and EmMmManurt Epon Dv- 


mMoNnT MorissEau were ordained to the diaconate 
by Bishop Carson of Haiti in tne Cathedral of the 
Holy Trinity, Port au Prince, January 28th. The 
Ven. Elie O. Najac, archdeacon of Port de Paix, 
preached the sermon. The Rev. David B. Macombe 
presented his son, and the Rev. George E. Bene- 
dict presented his son, and also presented the Rev. 
Mr. Morisseau. 

The Rev. Mr. Benedict will be associated with 
Archdeacon Najac at Port de Paix; the Rev. Mr. 
Macombe will be associated with his father, among 
the missions of the Lecgane mountains; and the 
Rev. Mr. Morisseau will be associated with the 
Rev. Felix D. Juste at Cayes, his native city. 


San Joaguin—Duncan Grant Porteous was 
ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Sanford of the 
District of San Joaquin in St. James’ Cathedral, 
Fresno, January 25th. The candidate, presented by 
the Rev. Quincy Ewing, is to be vicar at St. Paul’s 
Church, Visalia, Calif., with address at 216 En- 
cina Ave. Bishop Stevens preached the sermon. 


—@——_ 


DEPRIVATION 


MacEwan, Nicer Savace, Presbyter, by the 
Bishop of Easton, January 15, 1934. Release and 
deprivation at his own request. For causes not af- 
fecting his moral character. 


+— 


NEW CORRESPONDENT 


Lone Istann—The Rev. Cuartes Henry 
Wess, 35 Kingston Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., as 
diocesan correspondent for Ture Livinc Crurcn, 
succeeding the Rev. P. C. Webb, resigned. 
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A Personal Prayer Desk 


aids devotion by providing a convenient 
and suitable place for prayers and Bible 
reading. This attractive small solid oak 
prayer desk occupies very little space and 
fits unobtrusively into room or closet. 


Prices reasonably low 


AMMIDON & CO. 


31S. Frederick St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


KIMBALL 


ORGANS 


Installed in Churches through- 
out the United States. Each 
instrument is an individual 
creation designed for the 
services desired. 
Catalog and information on request. 
W.W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Established 1857 


215 Kimball Bldg. = e- Chicage 


Angliran 
Cheaoloygiral Review 


EDITED BY 
FREDERICK C. GRANT and Burton S. EASTON 
FOUNDED BY SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


VoL. XVI JANUARY, 1934 


CONTENTS 
What Priests Should Know in Music 
Edith Bideau Normelli 
A Unique Source for the Study of An- 
cient Pseudonymity. Alfred E. Haefner 
Contraception in the Christian Ethic 
Norman B. Nash 
Dr. Goodspeed’s Work on Ephesians 
Burton S. Easton 
“When Half-Gods Go” 
Theodore O. Wedel 
Professor Clement Webb’s New Lec- 
W. Norman Pittenger 
Notes and Comments. . Burton Scott Easton 
Book Reviews 
Notes on New Books 


No. 1 


Published by 


Ancuican TueotocicaL Review 


600 Haven Street 
$1.00 a NUMBER 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
$3.00 a yEAR 


Fesruary 17, 1934 


HOLY LAND $265 


Complete Mediterranean Cruises. Also Europe 
with Passion Play, Seven Countries $339. Round 
World $389. Send for book, ALLEN TOURS, 154 
Boylston St., Boston. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name of the writer. 
The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed, but reserves the right to exercise discretion 
as to what shall be published. Letters must ordinarily not exceed five hundred words in length. 


Canon Bell and Fascism 


O THE EDITOR: Canon Beil’s lauda- 

tion of Italian Fascism (L. C., January 
27th) would carry more weight if he did not 
so obviously depend for his information on 
Fascist sources and so uncritically accept 
Fascist self-praise at its face value. Among 
Fascist sources I must, I fear, include that 
carefully staged picture—Canon Bell’s “gay, 
colorful Utopia’—which  Fascist-controlled 
Italy exhibits to the foreign tourist. Hidden be- 
hind the scenes is a reality which is far other. 
Extreme and growing poverty; a national 
budget further and further out of balance; 
graft, bankruptcies, suicides; increasing sick- 
ness—tuberculosis, pellagra; a rising death- 
rate, and a birth-rate which, despite all propa- 
ganda, continues to fall—these are some of 
the fruits of “creative dictatorship.” For them 
there is no “blazing publicity”; but some of 
the data are accessible. Readers of Italian can 
follow them from week to week in Liberta, 
and at longer intervals, with a more scholarly 
completeness, in Quaderni di Giustizia e 
Liberta. Both periodicals are published in 
Paris—in Italy they can appear only in the 
clandestine format which can hardly be read 
save with a magnifying glass. 

In English the sources are few. But spe- 
cial knowledge is not needed to see some of 
the weaknesses of the Fascist case as Canon 
Bell presents it. “Fascism believes that labor 
should organize freely’—in government-con- 
trolled unions, of course—but denies it the 
right to strike. “Labor must appeal to the 
state for justice.’ Even without knowing that 
every so-called representative of labor is a 
government appointee, one can guess what 
the freedom and the justice amount to. “If 
the people cannot be persuaded to like these 
things and to applaud them, then of course 
the dictatorship must fall.” Under the tech- 
nical conditions of today, overthrowing a 
military despotism is no such simple matter. 
“Tt was to the young men that Mussolini 
appealed.” Who does not? The young men of 
Italy have answered other appeals besides 
Mussolini’s. As a result, many of the best 
and bravest of them are today in exile, in 
prison, or ifi the grave. The ghastly record 
of the Fascist Terror Canon Bell dismisses 
with one phrase—“‘not much fun.’ Neither 
was the Crucifixion. 

Many more things might be said. I content 
myself with two. Our Lord Jesus Christ is no 
dictator. And He died not only for the 
average man, that “incompetent ass,’ but also 
for the “elect,” the “creative-minded,” the 
“socially responsible,” \the “political gen- 
iuses.” .Yes, even for Mussolini. 

CHARLOTTE ISABEL CLAFLIN. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

——oe—— 


Calendar Reform 


O THE EDITOR: In connection with 

the subject of Calendar Reform, en- 
dorsed in your editorial columns, I wonder 
if there would be anything gained, or any 
chance of such a suggestion being given any 
consideration, if Church people should urge 
upon the reformers and advocates of the re- 
vised 12-month calendar that Sunday, De- 
cember Ist, rather than January, be taken 
thereafter as the beginning of the year. This 
would make the secular year coincide with 
the ecclesiastical one, beginning it on the 
First Sunday in Advent, and so should appeal 


to the whole Christian world, obviating 


‘some of the objections offered from papal 


and other Christian quarters. January Ist 
is such a purely artificial and meaningless 
date on which to open a new year. The fiscal 
year begins in August, the academic year in 
September, the natural year in March, and 
so on and so on. But to begin in December 
gives a real meaning to “New Year's Day” 
which the present date entirely lacks. 
(Prof.) JARED S. Moore. 

Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, Ohio: 

we. S 


“Facts and Figures” 


O THE EDITOR: Your Facts and Fig- 
ures (L. C., February 3d) is an in- 
teresting editorial. Having been a diocesan 


secretary, I sympathize deeply with you in 


the desire for prompt and accurate statistics. 

But why the fervent desire for bigger as 
well as better statistics? A very little ex- 
perience with the statistics as to “baptized 
persons” and “communicants” indicates that 
the compiled results are hardly worth the 
paper they are printed on. The reason is 
clear. We have no authorized and accepted 
definition of terms. There is very little value 
in counting any but the “effectives.”’ 

Gideon’s army was too large. Why not 
advocate statistics which will show the num- 
ber of “active” communicants, or of those 
“in good standing,’ and have a definition 
of “good” standing. For is it not true that 
in a desire to amplify the figures and mag- 
nify the status of the Church there are re- 
ported many communicants who do not com- 
municate or contribute or serve, having per- 
haps removed without letters of transfer, or 
having lapsed from activity or faith? There 
must inevitably be a wide variation in 
statistics as long as some of the clergy in- 
clude every possible person whose name has 
ever appeared on their lists, while others 
try to give a more truthful report of per- 
sons actually living as “communicants.” Does 
anyone suppose that the grand total of com- 
municants indicates the number of faithful, 
worshipping, contributing, communicating 
members of this Church? Or is it generally 
conceded that it includes many who have 
lapsed from fidelity? And if the latter, how 
can we congratulate ourselves over the 
“grand total”? Perhaps nothing would more 
strengthen the Church than a real rule of 
discipline by which confirmed persons would 
be made to realize that unless they continued 
to “hear the Church” as to their basic duties 
of membership they would be regarded as 
“heathen men and publicans’” in need of 
conversion before they could hope for salya- 
tion. 

And how can the number of baptized per- 
sons be reported with accuracy when we 
have so many divided families. When do we 
include, and when do we exclude, those per- 


sons on our calling lists who have been bap-, 


tized, outside the Church? 

It is an appalling thing to visit a parish 
which reports 500 communicants and find 
less than 100 persons of all ages present at 
the principal Sunday service. Something is 
wrong. Is it not in part the mania for bigger 
Statistics? Do we not really hate to face the 
weakness of the Church? 

(Rev.) THEoDoRE Haypn. 

Watervliet, N. Y. 


Church 
Booklets 


LENTEN BOOKLETS 


No. 55—LENT IS FOR ALL CHRIS- 
TIANS. By the Rev. M. M. Moore. 


An appeal to all Christians, whether 
Churchmen or members of various de- 
nominations, to consider the impor- 
tance of a special season of fasting and 
prayer—pointing out the duties and 
blessings of a faithfully observed Lent. 
The author is well able to take the 
point of view of the outsider and show 
clearly just what his title indicates 
that Lent Is for All Christians. 2 cts. 


No. 37—-THE LENTEN FAST. By 


the Rey. CHaRLEs T. STourT. 


In seven pages this booklet sets forth 
simply and clearly the use and prin- 
ciple of Lent, and shows the oppor- 
tunity Lent offers for self-discipline 
and spiritual growth through prayer, 
fasting, Bible reading, and self-exami- 
nation. 2 cts. 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 
1801-1817 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ready for Lent 


The Roodcroft 
Book of Prayers 


Daily Prayers for 
Busy People 


Morning Prayers Evening Prayers 


Penitential Holy Communion 


General Devotions 


Thirty-six Pages. 


Price 10 Cents 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 
West Park, N. Y. 
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No. 16 


What Would Jesus Dor 


E OFTEN hear the question asked, What would 

Jesus do if He were in the world today? What would 

He do about international affairs? What about in- 

dustrial questions? Above all, what would be His attitude 
toward the Church? 
Those who pose these questions strangely enough generally 
come to the conclusion that His decision would be the same as 
their own. In effect, instead of seeing themselves as creatures 
made in the image of God they create anew a God in their 


own images—that is, if they believe in the Divinity of our 


Lord. Unfortunately, those who refer to Him most glibly and 
familiarly as “Jesus” and are most ready with a dictum as to 
what He would do in this or that circumstance, all too often 
regard Him as a sort of glorified itinerant preacher of the past 
rather than as the eternal living Son of God. 

The real question that devolves upon each one of us to 
answer is not ‘“‘What would Jesus do?” but rather the question 
torn from the anguished soul of Saul of Tarsus when he was 
stricken by the blinding vision on the road to Damascus: 
“Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 

Our Lord recognizes the individuality of each one of us 
and has a separate and distinct work for each of us to do. No 
one of us could do the work that He did during His earthly 
life and ministry, and He was able to say of that phase of His 
work, when He was dying on the Cross, “It is finished.” 

But when we ask that other question, “Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?2” each of us, looking within his own soul, 
will find an unique answer appropriate only to himself. Yet 
there are other answers also appropriate to the entire body of 
Christians, since Christianity is not only an individual but also 
a corporate and social matter. If one is really in earnest in 
asking this question, perhaps the best way to find the answer, 
so far as the corporate character of Christianity is concerned, 
is to turn to the scriptural record of the primitive Church, for 
surely those early Christians, many of whom had seen our 
Lord and heard Him teach, were making a sincere effort in 
their lives to answer it. Surely their experience ought to pro- 
vide an answer applicable to us as well as to them. 


Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, in his valuable book, The 
Social Gospel and the Christian Cultus, has truly observed 
that early Christianity was not primarily individual but social. 
(We may say in passing that for that very reason we do not 
like the expression “‘social gospel,”’ since it seems to imply that 
there is more than one Gospel. In fact, there is but one Chris- 
tian Gospel and it is both social and individual.) As Dr. Mor- 
rison says (pp. 186-187) : 


“The early Christian movement was as passionately social— 
in its way—as is the Communist enterprise in Russia. Its glory, 
its radiant joy, its passionate devotion, its morality, its piety, its 
self-sacrifice, its heroism, were all derived from its consciousness 
that it was inaugurating a new kind of human society. The fact 
that apostles and disciples looked for the early return of their 
Lord finally to effectuate the new order is only one of numerous 
details concerning which they were mistaken, but none of which 
affects at all our contention that their personal experience was 
the reflection of and their reaction to a great social vision and 
program which was to be realized under the leadership and the 
final presence of the Lord Jesus Christ. To believe on Him was 
to identify oneself with the new society which in their minds stood 
over against both the Jewish social system with which the earliest 
disciples were identified, and the pagan system which as Jews 
they hated and as Christians they condemned. The Christian so- 
ciety was to supersede them both. It was to supersede Judaism by 
fulfilling it, and paganism by vanquishing it. The first Christians 
thought of their movement primarily in social terms, and it was 
from their great joy and enthusiasm in participating in the new 
order that their personal experience of salvation and grace was 


derived.” 
\ HAT answer then do we find to this question, “Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?” in the record of the 
primitive Church embodied in the Bible? In fact, we find not 
one but many successive answers and if we reflect upon them 
for a few moments we shall find that they lay down the prin- 
ciples of the beginnings of the Christian life which are alike 
for us all. 
The first is this: “Repent and be baptized every one of you 
in the Name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye 


shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost” (Acts 2:38). Thus 


TS = 
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the sincere seeker after our Lord’s will will become a member 
of His Church through baptism. 

The second: “Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye 
believed ?” (Acts 19:2). “For as yet He was fallen upon none 
of them; only they were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus” (Acts 8:16). “Then laid they (the apostles) their 
hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost” (Acts 
8:17). So he will not only be baptized but also confirmed. 

The third: “And they continued stedfastly in the apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers” (Acts 2:42). Therefore he will be in communion 
with the apostles through the Church of which they were the 
first bishops and will participate in the apostolic worship 
through the Holy Communion and the prayers of the Liturgy. 

The fourth: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man, and drink His blood, ye have no 
life in you. Whoso eateth My flesh, and drinketh My blood, 
hath eternal life; and I will raise him up at the last day” (St. 
John 6: 53, 54). Therefore he will not only worship but will 
be a regular partaker of the Holy Communion, preparing for 
the reception of the Blessed Sacrament carefully and prayer- 
fully as befits such a solemn act. 

The fifth: “If he neglect to hear the Church, let him be 
unto thee as an heathen man and a publican” (St.. Matthew 
18:17). This is a hard saying and one that would be rejected 
today as a bit of arrogant intolerance if it were made by a 
modern preacher on his own authority. It comes to us, how- 
ever, on no less an authority than that of our Lord Himself. 
Therefore, he who seeks a reply to this question will be obe- 
dient to the teachings, customs, and godly admonitions of the 
Christian Church. 

Having then established the foundation of the Christian 
life, “Leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us 
go on unto perfection” (Hebrews 6:1). Following this pre- 
cept, our hypothetical inquirer will govern his life so as to 
reach the highest degree of holiness and loving service of which 
God has made him capable. In doing this, seeking through 
prayer and communion to know his individual reply to the 
question, Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?, he will find 
his special vocation and the place in the life and work of the 
Church Militant to which he is especially called by our Lord 
and for the achievement of which he is endowed with such 
talents as may be required. 

As we enter another Lenten season it is an appropriate 
time for each one of us to adopt the questioning attitude of the 
hypothetical seeker after truth whom we have been consider- 
ing and devote these weeks to finding an answer, not to the 
question, What would Jesus do? but to the very practical one, 
Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do? 


> 


| ERE IS a splendid ten-point program being undertaken 


by one of the most wide-awake dioceses in the Church, 

under the leadership of its Bishop, to carry forward 
the Presiding Bishop’s plan for a Church-Wide Endeavor of 
devotion, worship, and reconsecration: 

1. A family friendly visitation is to 
be held in each parish, with committees 
of wardens and vestrymen, of members 
of the young people’s organizations, of the Every Member 
Canvass committee, and other groups of workers, to visit all 
parishioners, not asking them to make any specific promises of 
any kind but rather showing friendly interest in them on the 


part of the Church. 
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2. This is to be followed up by an effort, either through 
a second visit or by mail, to get people to become more faith- 
ful, regular, and conscientious in church attendance and wor- 
ship, with more frequent and carefully prepared Communions. 
A card has been prepared telling what others have done in re- 
eard to making a pledge to these ends, and while no one is 
asked to make a specific pledge of church attendance each is 
asked to join in making a loyal effort. 

3. The first part of this program is concentrated on the 
present Lent, as the beginning of the year of Church-Wide 
Endeavor. Later, plans will be offered for a second effort end- 
ing at Whitsunday; then for a new forward movement, with 
a Witness Sunday in October; finally, a special observance in 
Advent carrying the results of the year of special consecration 
into the Church’s new year. 

4. In some of the parishes, the rectors are taking their part 
in the general plan with methods of their own. In one parish, 
a central group of people is pledged to regular attendance at 
all Lenten services, and this group will be the nucleus for 
building up a larger measure of loyalty in public worship. In 
another parish, individuals have volunteered to use their auto- . 
mobiles to get people to church who could not otherwise at- 
tend. 

5. Study classes of men and women are being formed, 
using the study program recently prepared by Mr. and Mrs. 
Leon C. Palmer and published by the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, or else dealing with such topics as the early history of 
the Church, the story of the Church in this country, or the 
life of Christ. The Bishop has recommended, also, certain 
books in preparation for Confirmation and for the clergy and 
more thoughtful laity, especially the series of brief addresses — 
recently broadcast by religious leaders in England and now 
published as Radio Talks on ene God and the World 
Through Christian Eyes. 

6. In several parishes where the men are cooperating in 
the plan, group meetings are being held at private houses. For 
example, in a large city where communicants are widely scat-- 
tered, meetings are held at homes in each section of the city, 
opening with prayer and continuing with informal discussion 
of questions of faith and practice. 

7. The suggestion has been made that all meetings of par- 
ish organizations be opened with prayer and some announce- 
ment about the year of Church-Wide Endeavor. 

8. Every parish program is to be emphasized as a part of 
the larger movement on the part of the entire Church-wide 
solidarity. 

9. The Bishop has made suggestions to the clergy about 
special courses of sermons, carrying out the general thought of 
this corporate seeking after the Purpose of God, as well as 
special instructions, both doctrinal and devotional. 

10. Each organization in the diocese, such as the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, the Daughters of the King, and the 
Young People’s Fellowship, has been asked to take a special 
task in the promotion of the general plans, and to make itself 
responsible for the successful forwarding of it. 

Yes, you have guessed it! The diocese is Central New 
York, under the vigorous leadership of Bishop Fiske. 

Other dioceses are responding to the Presiding Bishop’s 
Call with equal whole-hearted devotion, each in its own way. 
We shall be glad to publish similar summaries, from time to 
time, of the ways in which they are carrying forward the 
Church-Wide Endeavor, in order that other dioceses, parishes, 
and individual Church people may find helpful suggestions in 
them. 
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R. WOOLEY’S ARTICLE, The People and the Peace 
Movement, published in this issue, is both interesting 
and important. We are so accustomed to hearing, read- 
ing, and speaking of the failure of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, of the League of Nations, and of other efforts toward 
Has the Peace the establishment of permanent interna- 
Movement Failed? tional peace, that we almost inevitably 
fall into a defeatist attitude and assume 
that all such movements are getting nowhere—and that with 
an ever-increasing rapidity! Thus, from the conviction that the 
World War was a war that ended all war—a belief that was 
speedily lost fifteen years ago as the peace conference dragged 
on and the various politically inspired treaties were signed— 
we drifted into the realization that there might be another 
world conflict, unless . . . Now, as Dr. Wooley forcibly re- 
minds us, we have drifted into the very dangerous frame of 
mind in which we tacitly accept “the next war’ as inevitable. 
And there is no more certain way of making “the next war” 
inevitable than by allowing that thought to permeate the minds 
of the world and guide the actions alike of statesmen and of 
citizens. 

Dr. Wooley sounds a more hopeful note. The situation is 
exceedingly grave—there is no blinking that fact. It is even 
graver today than when she wrote this article two or three 
weeks ago, owing to the serious disturbances in France. But 
it is not hopeless. The door to world peace is not yet closed. 
But “the price of keeping it open is the price of codperation, 
which the nations seem to find it so difficult to pay.” Yet we 
pay an even greater price for war—a price so increasingly 
great that it is doubtful whether or not civilization can succeed 
in paying it should “the next war” come to pass. ‘‘Codperation, 
or competition in arms—inevitably leading to the battle-field— 
there is no third roadway on the international map.” It is a 
solemn thought, and comes to us with exceptional weight from 
this well-informed student of world affairs, who was one of 
the American representatives at the Geneva Conference. 

We in this country are in a position to wield an influence 
for peace such as no European land can wield. For the nations 
of Europe and Asia are dominated by Fear. France is afraid 
of Germany; Germany is afraid of Russia; Russia is afraid of 
Japan. France fears a dictatorship; most of the other ‘nations, 
having dictatorships, fear Communism. And everywhere there 
is the tramp, tramp, tramp of military feet and the- hoarse 
shout of command as the nations prepare, prepare, prepare— 
for what? For “the next war.” 

We cannot withdraw from the current of world affairs. 
With airplanes able to fly three miles a minute and to span 
oceans in mass formation, as our naval planes did in their 
spectacular flight to Hawaii, the Atlantic and the Pacific have 
become to us as little more than the moats that surrounded 
medieval castle-fortresses. And then the lord of the manor 
could drop his portcullis and raise his drawbridge; a modern 
- nation cannot so defend itself. 

But we are sufficiently distant from the clash of popula- 
tions and ideas that is Europe so that we can view things 
from a little better perspective, and we ought to be able to use 
that perspective to help the world to a saner outlook. We are 
not so close to the trees that we cannot see the woods, but un- 
fortunately they seem, like Birnam Wood at Dunsinane, to 
be moving against us and against all humanity. 

There is, however, a force on earth greater than that of 
arms—the force of thought. Alexander’s armies conquered the 
known world of his day, but the power of Greek thought con- 
tinued after the cities built by the Macedonian had crumbled 
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into dust. Rome suffered its decline and fall, but its political 
thought is reborn in the Fascism of Mussolini. Cyrus and 
Caesar, Nero and Napoleon are dead, but Plato and Aristotle 
—yes and, alas, Metternich and Nietzsche—are alive, for 
thought is a power that is not interred with the body in which 
it has its temporary lodging. We must, therefore, not allow 
the thought of the world to acquiesce in an attitude of de- 
featism ; to talk about “the next war” and to plan and prepare 
for it will be but to invite and hasten it. 

‘That does not mean that we should blind our eyes to the 
facts of the world situation. To cry Peace, peace, when there 
is No peace is quite as foolish and destructive as to yield to the 
hysteria of Fear. The way to peace leads neither through the 
fool’s paradise of unwarranted optimism nor the ignominious 
surrender of pessimism and resignation. It can be found only 
through clear vision, high determination, and the reverent re- 
solve to use our free wills in codperation with the Will of 
God to achieve the high destiny that He has set before us, but 
in the attainment of which we, creatures of His though we 
are, must unite our purposes with His divine purpose. 


>= 


ODERNISM is on the increase—so headlines tell us, 
reporting the results of a questionnaire circulated re- 
cently among Chicago clergymen by Professor George 

H. Betts of Northwestern University in Evanston. The “fig- 
ures,” we are told, “show that Congregationalists and Epis- 
copalians lead in the advance, with 
Baptists and Lutherans holding most 
rigidly to traditional forms of belief as 
stated in historic creeds.” 

Well, let’s see. The question that seems to have made the 
greatest impression on the daily press is, “Did Jesus make the 
world?” This question, which, we are told, “rocked the early 
Christian Church for generations,” was answered in the nega- 
tive by 60 per cent of the clergymen of the Episcopal Church, 
though 84 per cent of the Lutherans voted for it. Now, what 
historic creed makes any such statement? Certainly not that 
of the Apostles, nor the one commonly called the Nicene, for 
each of these plainly states that God the Father Almighty is 
“Waker of heaven and earth.” Is it possible that even a minor- 
ity of the priests of the Church who answered this question 
fell into the confusion of thought that seems to have char- 
acterized the majority of Lutherans, and attributed to God 
the Son that which Christianity has ever taught is the act of 
God the Father? No increase in modernism, but a decided de- 
crease in the ability to think straight seems to be indicated by 
the fact that so large a minority voted as reported. But the 
question sounds to us like what in college we called a “catch 
question,” and we doubt if those who voted “aye” realized 
what they were endorsing. 

As to other questions, 45 per cent of the Churchmen de- 
nied belief in the devil, and 26 per cent did not think that 
heaven existed “‘as a place.” Hold on there, Professor Betts, 
that’s another catch question. What do you mean by “as a 
place”? 

Hell fared worse than heaven in the balloting among the 
clergy of the Church, 96 per cent of them voting against belief 
in “a burning hell.” There again the adjective makes quite a 
difference. Dante, perhaps because he was accustomed to 
Italian summers, in one passage pictures a frigid and frozen 
hell. 

Churchmen rejected, by a 94 to 6 ratio, the statement that 
“everything the Bible tells about really happened just the way 
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it was told,” though majorities of the Lutherans and Baptists 
showed that they still cling to this basic tenet of Fundamen- 
talism. When it came to the weather, that perennial topic of 
desultory conversation, Episcopalians agreed with Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists, and Presbyterians that it was past pray- 
ing for, but the Baptists and Lutherans, not willing to agree 
with Mark Twain that everybody talks about the weather but 
nobody does anything about it, felt that prayer was efficacious 
in influencing it. 

Another catch question was: “Because of the wonders con- 
nected with the birth of Jesus, should we:think of Him as the 
Son of God?” A special dispatch to the New York Times tells 
us that this question “implicates the doctrine of the Virgin 
birth.” We think it “implicates” the genius of Professor Betts 
in thinking up tricky questions, for it ties up one’s belief with 
the reasons for it in a way that makes it impossible to separate 
the one from the other. One might as well ask, “Do you be- 
lieve that the world is round because globes are made that 
way?” Anyhow 89 per cent of the Churchmen, apparently not 
willing to base their faith on signs and wonders instead of 
reason and revelation, voted in the negative. Also Episcopalians 
were sincere enough to subscribe 100 per cent to the statement 
that “people who belong to our Church are no better Chris- 
tians than those who belong to another.”’ 

Some time we should like to send a questionnaire to the 
clergy asking what they think of people who send question- 
naires to the clergy, especially when they fill them with trick 
questions and then make sweeping generalizations as a result 
of the replies they receive. 


> 


Through the Editor’s Window 


NOTE in the Spirit of Missions to the effect that officials 

of the Southern Methodist Church have discovered that 

four-fifths of the members of that communion recéive no 
Church paper has set us thinking. The Episcopal Church has, in 
round numbers, 1,340,000 communicants. But the total combined 
circulation of the Spirit of Missions, the three Church weeklies, 
the Churchman, and the monthly Church magazines of general 
distribution does not exceed 100,000, and is probably less. In 
other words, less than eight per cent of the members of the Epis- 
copal Church read a Church periodical. And the Southern Meth- 
odists are concerned because only 20 per cent of their members 
subscribe! 


THE NUMBER of Episcopalians in Who’s Who in America is 
far greater than that of any other religious group, in proportion 
to numerical strength. Churchmen in colleges and universities 
also bear a larger ratio to the total number of individuals in those 
institutions than the strength of the Church bears to the popula- 
tion of the country. These facts seem to indicate that Churchmen 
are exceptionally well informed about things in general, but not 
about the Church. Perhaps that explains a good many of our 
alleged peculiarities. 


THE “BisHop’s PENce”’ plan of the diocese of Chicago is now 


\famous throughout the Church. In his diocesan paper Bishop 


Stewart tells of a ‘“pence-man” in one parish who insisted on 
having an office of his own. One was provided in the attic of the 
parish house, and was promptly named “The Pence-House.” 


App Perris of Being an Editor: Boys’ Life, observing that win- 
dow cleaners are not the only men whose occupation is hazardous, 
relates the tragic story of a magazine editor who dropped eleven 
stories into a waste basket. 
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The Sanctuary 


Rev. George L. Richardson, D.D., — 
Editor 


Take Heed 
Reap I Corinthians 10: 12, 13. 


UR MEDITATIONS during Lent will all deal with the 
O subject of temptation and be based upon a single passage 

from one of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. There 
is an advantage sometimes in concentrating attention on a short 
portion of Holy Scripture instead of passing from one topic to 
another. There are hidden depths of meaning in many of the 
great sayings of the Bible which do not yield themselves at the 
first reading, nor sometimes after many readings. 

1. “Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 
This is a warning for the beginning of Lent. It should prompt one 
to that wholesome exercise of self-scrutiny, which is one of 
Lent’s appointed disciplines. Self-scrutiny is the only possible 
remedy against the besetting fault of self-deception. It is terribly 
easy to lie to oneself, even easier than lying to one’s neighbor. 
Pride or vanity or cowardice or just plain laziness, spiritual sloth, 
may betray the most experienced Christian and lead to a perilous 
situation as to our own standing and progress. Moreover, it is 
precisely at a time when one has been spiritually exalted that the 
danger is greatest. Our Lord’s temptation came after He had 
fasted forty days. It was not at the beginning, but at the end of 
a period of intense devotion and discipline that the tempter came. 

2. Let us bear in mind also the fact that many of the most 
subtle temptations are unrecognized as such. They come in dis- 
guise, wolves in sheep’s clothing. This is precisely because the 
most terrible sins are always perversions of high and worthy 
traits. Sinful pride is the diversion under the spell of selfishness 
of that self-respect which is vitally essential to character. Sinful 
anger is the misuse of that force of moral indignation which we 
see sometimes exhibited by our Lord, a gift of God intended to 
be the motive power of reformation, and the safeguard against 
many a shameful fault. And so all down the line of the great 
capital sins, one finds the great.need of discernment in order that 
the false may be separated from the true, the wheat from the 
chaff, the genuine from the counterfeit. It is this fact that gives 
importance to the work of spiritual direction, which is too much 
neglected in our branch of the: Church. One often needs to go 
to a spiritual counsellor, whether in sacramental confession or in 
informal consultation, in order to have the benefit of a frank and 
impartial estimate of one’s moods and tendencies. The expert in 
spiritual things may be able to penetrate beneath those disguises 
which are so baffling to ourselves and enable us to take heed lest 
we fall. 

3. Just as it is true that temptation may come at the end of 
a period of spiritual exaltation and that it may come disguised so 
that it is unrecognized, so it is true that every period of life has 
its special form of temptation which lies in ambush and may over- 
come one when the very gates of the City of Light are in view. 


“The grey-haired saint may fail at last, 
The surest guide a wanderer prove. 
Death only binds us fast 

To the bright shore of love.” 


The temptations of middle age or of the last years of life are 
different from those of full-blooded youth, and often are more 
subtle and deadly. The exercises and disciplines of earlier years 
must be changed to meet new conditions. There is no stage of 
spiritual attainment when we may cease to be on guard nor think 
we have no need of spiritual awareness. “Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who hast bidden thy servants to watch 
and pray lest they enter into temptation, deliver us from our sins, 
and grant to us such humility and perseverance that we may be 
faithful unto the end. Amen. P 


The Ministry of the Word 


By Fr. Joseph, O.S.F. 


Superior, Order of St. Francis 


O THE Catholic there is an 

indissoluble connection be- 

‘tween the written word of 
Holy Scripture, the spoken word of 
Christian teaching, and the In- 
carnate Word of Catholic wor- 
ship. Each is rightly. called the 
“Word of God.” The written word 
gives us a record of God’s gradual 
self-revelation to man, culminating 
in His appearance as the Incarnate 
Word, which is the only revela- 
tion man can grasp, the revelation 
of God -in human terms. The spoken word is the attempt 
to interpret this self-made revelation of God to the under- 
standing of the creature. The ministry of the word, therefore, 
is the communication to human souls of the self-revelation 


plete in itself. 


‘of God. More simply stated, it is the communication of Jesus 


to man. This is the sole purpose of the Church, her sacraments, 
her teachings, her discipline, her social activities, “to gather to- 
gether in one all things in Christ.” ? 

Hence “the ministry of the word,” broadly interpreted, is co- 
extensive with Christian activity. However, in common usage 
it is understood to refer only to “the spoken word,” that is, 
teaching the Scriptures or Church doctrine. Even this is a much 
wider matter than mere sermgnizing. For example, the gift of 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament is administered by the spoken 
word, and we ask the merciful Father to bless and sanctify the 
gifts of bread and wine with His Word and Holy Spirit.” This 
brings us into the field of liturgics. And note that even the 
accompanying ceremonial is a legitimate part of the ministry of 
the spoken word because by it in outward sign the knowledge 
of divine things is conveyed to the mind through the imagination. 
The ordination of deaf mutes, whose only method of communica- 
tion is the sign manual, makes clear that the Episcopal Church 
considers signs made by the body to be quite as real a language 
for teaching and worship as sounds made by the throat. 

The Christian mother teaching her child to pray, the Chris- 
tian father teaching his son to be brave, the Christian lad serving 
at the altar, quite as much as the preacher in the pulpit is en- 
gaged in the ministry of the word. The Catholic religion has 
always been fertile in methods of extending and popularizing 
a knowledge of eternal life. Indeed, one of the greatest faults 
of Protestantism has been the attempt to narrow down the min- 
istry of the word to mere sermonizing, which appeals primarily 
to the intellect. This is precisely the faculty which, according 
to modern psychologists, plays a subordinate part in moulding 
character. Emotion and imagination are the well-springs of ac- 
tion. Hence the Stations of the Cross often furnish a better 
sermon on the passion than the most eloquent tongue can utter. 
Certainly the reverent liturgical pageants of Candlemas and the 
three last days of Holy Week are calculated to teach what 
mere sermons cannot. 

Therefore we must not take too narrow a view of the min- 
istry of the word. The homely speech of the ignorant lay brother 
in the market place was once felt to be as much a part of the 
Catholic system as the glowing eloquence of the greatest doctor 
of the Church. And real Christian living is always an irrefutable 
apologetic for the truth of Christian doctrine. 

But in spite of an unwillingness to set preaching on a pedestal 
above and apart from other forms of the ministry of the word, 


1 Ephesians 1:10. 
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HIS paper is one of a series on “Liberal 
Catholicism and the Modern World,” 
written for THE Living CuHurcH by 
leading scholars of the Church, under the gen- 
eral editorship of Dr. Frank Gavin, of General 
Theological Seminary. 4 The series as a whole 
is designed to apply the faith and practice of 
Liberal Catholicism to the many phases of 
modern life and thought. Each paper is com- 


Catholics have always insisted on 
the great importance of formal 
teaching by her authorized teach- 
ers. They have never belittled 
preaching even when they have 
insisted that mere sermons are not 
the sole means of grace and that 
the ministry of the word is a bigger 
thing than mere preaching. If 
eternal life is in any sense given in 
the sacraments, then preaching can 
never usurp the place of the sacra- 
ments. If Jesus Christ is present 
in the Eucharist, then preaching can never supersede worship. 

Yet because the ministry of the word prepares the way for 
the reception of the Catholic faith and sacraments and for the 
activity of Catholic worship and works, it must always have a 
first place in all our efforts. The sacraments confer, maintain, 
and develop the character of God’s sonship in mankind. There- 
fore the ministry of the word must first confer a knowledge 
of and desire for the grace and truth which came by Jesus 
Christ, and then must teach man how to use the grace received, 
that is, how to act and speak before his heavenly Father and 
what to desire and expect of the Father’s love and justice both 
in time and eternity. Hence either the formal or informal min- 
istry of the word must encourage and restrain the Catholic at 
every step from the cradle to the grave. This means teaching 
doctrine, morals, worship, and methods of self-discipline and 
sanctification, in other words, dogmatic, moral, mystical, and 
ascetic theology. 

The proper Catholic emphasis on preaching is reflected in the 
Prayer Book in many places. In the Ordinal the Church empha- 
sizes preaching and teaching, and places “the word” alongside 
of the sacraments and even uses the phrase to include the sacra- 
ments, as for example in the collect which begins the Office for 
the Consecration of a Bishop. 


HOSE who say that Catholics underestimate the value 

of preaching should consider the legends of the saints, 
which are of evidential value on this point because at least they 
show Catholic instinct expressed in imagination. St. Francis 
preached to the very birds of the air, and his great son, St. 
Anthony, when a congregation would not listen, bespoke his 
glowing words to the fishes of the river: “Woe is unto me if I 
preach not the gospel.’° Catholics therefore yield to none in 
honoring preaching. 

However, Catholic preaching has a uniqueness which it de- 
rives from two things, from its content and from its charac- 
ter, from its body and from its spirit. If there has been a divine 
revelation we must not shun to declare “all the counsel of God.” * 
Such a revelation will be a supernatural religion, which rests on 
divine authority, and so makes its appeal to faith. 

The content of Catholic preaching will naturally be all that 
concerns the Catholic religion, and the Church’s past knowledge 
of this has been fairly well systematized under the four heads 
mentioned above. It is true, of course, that preaching mere 
technicalities of theology, be it dogmatic, moral, ascetic, or mys- 
tical, is not ministering Jesus to souls. Preachers must do more 
than present a digest of theology in their sermons. But it is true 
also that priests should not be amateurs in their own field. It is 
their business to know the subject matter of their preaching in a 
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thorough-going way. They must know it intellectually through 
hard study, and then they must know it from experience as the 
fruit of much prayer, meditation, and self-discipline. The fact 
that one hears theology sneered at, as though well nigh two 
thousand years of codified experience of Christ’s revelation and 
its bearing on human life can be safely ignored by those who are 
ordained to extend that experience today, is a sad commentary 
on the shallow conceit of the human mind. 


GNORANCE is ever a fatal handicap. Obviously a preacher 

cannot preach what he does not know. Because a man believes 
and practises his religion does not mean that he is sufficiently pre- 
pared to be a preacher. If “the priest’s lips should keep knowl- 
edge” ® they should first find it. And it is not always to be found 
in seminary courses or clergy conferences or even in the attrac- 
tive little handbooks which make up the greater part of so many 
clerical libraries. The preacher needs real and first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the great Catholic thinkers past and present. 
There is some knowledge of dogmatic theology among us, a little 
of moral theology, but almost none of ascetic theology or of that 
science of prayer known as mystical theology. Nothing can take 
the place of a thorough grounding in these fundamentals, all 
the more so because this is an age when the revaluation of the 
Church’s systematic theology is taking place. How shall we re- 
think this theology in terms of modern thought and retell it in 
modern speech if we do not study it at its fountain sources? 

The distinctive character of Catholic preaching, however, is 
chiefly determined by the Catholic conception of what religion 
is. For Catholicism proclaims something more than a set of doc- 
trines, something more than a moral code, something more than 
rules of self-discipline, something more than forms of worship. 

It is concerned with revealing a Person, a God incarnate in 
human life, who is Himself the light and life of mankind. It seeks 
much more than to make the relationship of man to man a right 
one. Rather it calls men into union with God as the proper 
basis of individual and social life, and looks upon such a life as 
the beginning in time of an eternal order. 

Hence the ministry of the word must declare the eternal 
truth which God has revealed as the rationale of this order, and 
doctrine must be taught. Moreover, the reasonableness and cer- 
tainty of this doctrine must be shown, hence scientific method 
and the results of criticism must be employed. But in declaring 
this doctrine as the revelation of God it must not only show its 
reasonableness, but it must primarily make an appeal to faith. It 
must stir men to seek for union with God through prayer and 
the other divinely appointed means of grace and hence must make 
known the science of prayer and also all that concerns cultus 
and sacrament, i.e., not only the doctrine of sacrament and wor- 
ship but the externalities through which the cultus expresses it- 


self, namely, liturgical language and ceremonial action. This 


means that the supernatural character of our religion must be 
indicated even when humanly-developed externals are discussed. 
It must teach morality, or rather, shall we say, it must make 
plain what God expects of a human being who has been called 
out of the world into the kingdom of God and its relationships. 
Hence it must do more than publish ethical theories. It must 
enunciate a program of action with a certainty that springs from 
its divine authority, that is, with the urgence of the claims of 
its authority over the human conscience. 

This point should not be passed over too quickly. The basis 
of the Catholic religion, more especially of Catholic morals, is 
much misunderstood. It does not rest on mere human reason 
alone but is grounded in a study of the Christ life and hence 
rests primarily on a God-given revelation. To illustrate, take 
the Catholic teaching on the subject of chastity. This does not 
proceed from an investigation of human passions and desires 
and the social needs of man and then decide, as many modern 
moralists do, that ideas of chastity or marriage must be adapted 
to modern ideas of sex. It proceeds rather from a consideration 
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of Christ’s teaching concerning chastity and marriage to decide 
what He wants us to do. Whatever the new psychology or any 
other human science can teach us about man and society, we 
gladly welcome to our store of knowledge. But we are conscious 
always that our moral system, quite as much as our doctrinal 
system, gets its authority from a divine revelation to man of 
God’s eternal truth. This is true also of the basic ideas of Cath- 
olic worship and discipline quite as much as of faith and morals. 

For religion to the Catholic is synonymous with the idea that 
God not only wishes to be known by man but that He and His 
will can be known with a certainty. It postulates that He made 
Himself known, and also that in doing so He provided a guaran- 
tee for the continuance of this knowledge to all time, so that it 
would be available for the purpose of giving an assured religious 
experience. 

‘That which was from the beginning, that which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled of the word of life . . . declare 
we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us: and 
truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ.” ° This idea of fellowship, the idea of individuals linked 
together with each other and with God in a bond which was 
constituted by a definite revelation made by God and which 
is maintained by virtue of a divinely-ordered method of self- 
perpetuation, in other words, the idea of the corporate charac- 
ter of religion exemplified in the Church as the mystical body 
of Christ, determines the particular genius of Catholic preach- 
ing. 

The Catholic Church is not a myriad of separate souls un- 
certainly seeking for a Christ hard to find. ‘The Church is the 
company of souls who have already been found by Christ and 
united to His mind and heart so that His thoughts and desires 
can be communicated to them. Thus the consensus of belief which 
we call the Catholic Faith is the corporate consciousness of the 
Church of a continuous spiritual experience of Jesus and the 
truth of His teaching since the very time when He instituted 
and authorized her corporate life. 

Hence this faith seems to the Catholic of necessity to be a 
more adequate conception of truth than the system of any other 
teacher, no matter how great his mind or how keen his percep- 
tions. Therefore much of religion is to the Catholic beyond ques- 
tion—it rests upon the authority of Christ, and practically, for 
the Catholic, the authority of the Church is the authority of 
Christ, according to the dictum, “the authority of the kingdom 
is the authority of the king.” Or again as some one has said, 
“Authority is the influence upon the individual of an insight 
more adequate than his own to the Object of his faith.’ ” 

Our purpose here is not to discuss the doctrine of authority 
but to indicate the bearing of authority on preaching. The Cath- 
olic preacher deals with spiritual certainties and enunciates them 
as such. To accept such an authority does not mean to repress 
critical investigation. Authority, if it is to be trusted, must not 
only be able to give reasons for itself but ready and desirous 
to do so. Catholic teaching is therefore open to complete analysis 
and criticism. But the preacher is interested in such analysis 
and criticism only insofar as it furthers his purpose, which is to 
minister Jesus to souls. 


O SUM UP, Catholic preaching is preaching the revelation 

which God has made of Himself and His plans and purposes. 
To this end the preacher needs to know this revelation in a way 
to make it available to the modern man. He must be able to 
think it and preach it through the medium of modern thought. 
He cannot do this unless he does accept it first of all as the 
revelation of eternal truth. Because it is true, it is in accord with — 
human reason and dovetails in with all the facts that science 
has been able to learn, and the preacher will endeavor to mani- 
fest the oneness of truth, no matter from what source truth is 
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known, whether from revelation or from reason and observa- 
tion. But while the systems of Catholic theology should change 
from age to age, the original deposit of truth does not, and the 
Catholic stands firm on this foundation even when the human 
mind is unable to show its oneness with newly discovered data 
in other fields. Certainly the preacher must be true to his con- 
victions, and if he were to become convinced that the experience 
which the Church says she has had of Christ is false then he 
must follow his convictions out of the Catholic pulpit. 

But Catholic preaching is not only a preaching of the con- 
tent of the Catholic religion. It is much more a preaching in a 
particular way for a particular end. 

The end of this preaching is to minister Jesus to souls accord- 
ing to God’s revealed purposes. This means not only preaching 
what has been revealed but, even more, it means preaching it as 
a supernatural religion and making an appeal to faith on .the 
basis of its divine authority. A divine revelation of a super- 
natural order can never be a rationalistic religion. The Catholic 
religion is an historical religion, and therefore intermingled with 
historic fact. Fact is capable of human investigation. But there 
is always the revealed element which rests finally upon the say 
so of Christ. We are under obligation to do all we can to make 
sure that we have Christ’s authorization. Once we are convinced 
that we have this we can but surrender to His authority and 
make an appeal to faith. We may show that our religion is in 
all things reasonable and rational, but Catholic preaching must 
ask for that surrender to God which St. Paul calls “the obedi- 
ence of faith.” ° 


HE RAPID SPREAD of Christian Science is undoubtedly 

due to its appeal to the will to believe. It makes a tremen- 
dous demand upon credulity. The eagerness with which this de- 
mand has been accepted shows how starved and untrained is this 
faculty in man. Under proper auspices the will to believe pro- 
duces a reasonable and a fruitful faith. For faith is bestowed 
by God upon all men of good-will. 

The preacher may hesitate to challenge the misconceptions 
and prejudices of his people but he is convinced that he is the 
mouthpiece of a divine revelation. That is, he has eternal truth 
on his side. Moreover, he has on his side much of the very nature 
of man. For God made man for himself and man is always 
hungry for God and the things of God. Hence he is incurably 
and inevitably religious. The Catholic religion is God’s own 
answer to the questionings of the human heart. And if the intel- 
lect is not a considerable faculty in some men, at any rate if the 
will to believe can be touched, God will be able to bestow the 
grace of faith. This is why our preaching must take the form 
of an appeal to faith. If this point seems overemphasized in this 
paper, bear in mind how timid much of our preaching is, and how 
as a result people in the Church live and die without ever know- 
ing the glory of the faith in its fulness, and how we clergy ex- 
cuse ourselves on the ground that our people will not accept cer- 
tain truths. This is lack of faith on our part. The ordinary man 
needs to feel back of his efforts the sanctions of a great institu- 
tion such as we have in the Catholic Church. Our appeal to 
faith on the basis of divine authority for a supernatural religion 
is an invitation to accept a stable foundation for the moral and 
spiritual life of man in place of the shifting sands of human 
opinion. 

Preaching is a peculiarly personal ministry. Therefore it de- 
pends for its effectiveness on what the preacher himself is. He 
must know the truth he preaches by virtue of his own individual 
experience. This means more than a knowledge of theology and 
modern thought. All may be grist that comes to his mill. But 
it first must be sifted, then subjected to the hard grind of study 
to make “finést wheat flour,’ after which a mingling with the 
tears of penitential humility and a baking in the fire of loving 
devotion may turn out bread for hungry souls. 

One of the greatest preachers of all time was the Franciscan 
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St. Bernardin, of whom the Breviary says that he carried Jesus 
in his heart and on his lips as he went preaching through the 
cities and towns. Fr. Bede Frost tells us that “it is necessary to 
receive before we can give, to sanctify ourselves if we would 
sanctify others; for sanctity is only transmitted through holy 
lives.” ° Thus study alone is not enough preparation for preach- 
ing. There must be contemplation and prayer and disciplined 
life before Jesus can be in the heart and on the lips. 

The preacher must have a vision of what Christ expects his 
flock to be and he must work stedfastly at making himself 
exactly that kind of person also. When he fails he can at any 
rate be the same kind of penitent which he expects a member 
of his flock to be. Catholic preaching cannot be separated from 
Catholic life either in the person of the preacher or in the con- 
tent of preaching. Prayer and meditation is as much—perhaps 
even more—an indispensable preparation for preaching than 
study. ‘““Where there is no vision the people perish.” No mat- 
ter how brilliant an intellectual dabster a man may be, he will 
not be successful in ministering Jesus to human souls until he 
becomes a man of God. 

So far nothing has been said of Holy Scripture other than to 
take it for granted as the record of God’s gradual self-revelation 
to man. Because it is just this it must be the basis of the preach- 
er’s prayer life. God gave it to us in order to form a certain mind 
and heart in us. All the great preachers, like the great saints, have 
been formed by meditatiom upon it. Indeed, the human mind of 
Jesus Christ must have been nurtured on as much of Scripture 
as was then available. ‘““Let this mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus." The thinness of much modern preaching is un- 
doubtedly due to ignorance of the Bible. The ministry of the 
spoken word is not separable from ministry of the written word 
any more than from the Incarnate Word. The Catholic ought 
not only to be Protestant enough to appreciate preaching, he 
ought also to be Protestant enough to read the Bible, and to read 
it constantly, so that his thought is saturated with it and he comes 
to have the biblical attitude toward God, toward sin, toward 
eternal verities. 

Much is made of “spiritual reading” in these days, and rightly 
so. The vestibules of our churches and the pages of our parish 
magazines vie with each other in the effort to get our people to 
read “religious books.” Meanwhile there is a general neglect of 
the Holy Scriptures. After all, no reading is so “spiritual” and no 
book so “religious” as the Bible. 

The Anglican appeal is to Holy Scripture as the chief Source 
Book of our theology. We need to study books of dogmatics, 
morals, ascetics, and the like, but they are profitless unless they 
interpret the greatest Book of all, and drive us back to it with 
ever-increasing understanding. To what purpose is it to know 
things about the Bible and to be able to argue cleverly for the 
date of this Book or the lack of genuineness of that passage, 
and not know the Bible itself? Doubtless there are preachers 
who ‘have never even read the Bible through from cover to cover! 
Certainly a daily meditation on some passage of it would seem 
the minimum requirement for a minister of the Word. 

What is the difference between the craftsman and the ama- 
teur? Not merely knowledge of theory but art of workman- 
ship. If we would be good workmen of Jesus Christ we must 
develop a technique. The workman is judged by his skill in pro- 
ducing out of the limitations of his material a desired result. 
We priests must first learn the fulness of the Church’s religion. 
We must then learn the further lesson, how to function as 
priests should. 


N “Anglican technique” is slowly evolving. In preaching this 
is not a matter of tricks in voice and expression—we take it 
for granted that a preacher is a trained public speaker—but ability 
to do the particular job God has given us. Because we are Episco- 
palians—not in spite of it—we are Catholics—with a special 
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mission to those who have lost the fulness of Catholic spiritual 
experience. We must take stock of the needs of our people and 
supply those needs. We cannot preach as preachers of the Roman 
or Orthodox obedience might, for our ministry is to a people 
with a different background. We must make our ministry ef- 
fective to our own people in view of their particular capacity 
for receiving it. We must understand their prejudices, their 
ignorances, their temptations, as well as their spiritual experiences 
and aspirations. We can think of our job in terms of either its dif- 
ficulties or its opportunities. Either ought to be a challenge to us. 

Our task is to develop a winsome method of presenting the 
complete whole—not merely an agreeable part—of our heritage 
of truth to a people whose prejudices make it hard for 
them to accept it, to preach as one who is “set under authority” 
in a time when authority is a fearsome thing, to proclaim the 
supernatural in an age of “science,’ to appeal to faith when 
doubt and disbelief are in vogue. If we want a model for this 
sort of ministry of the word we have only to study our Lord’s 
example in the gospels, and see the simplicity with which He ap- 
pealed to the faith of man for the acceptance of a supernatural 
religion with its claim of authority over the mind and heart. 


a StbukeryS 


Patriarchal Elections at Alexandria 
By Canon W. A. Wigram 


N PREVIOUS articles in this series, we have noted the fact 

that Meletius, Pope and Patriarch of Alexandria, has been 

anxious for some time to institute machinery for the election 
to the office he now holds, so that in future the troubles that 
beset his own accession to office may be avoided. 

In old days the election had no very definite method, and 


the choice was for practical purposes in the hands of the Greek: 


colony of Egypt, who were formerly the only people concerned 
in the matter, and their choice was confirmed by the firman of 
the Khedive. Recent developments in both Church and state have 
rendered this comfortable and “‘trot-cozy” old system obsolete, 
as all allow, and the Patriarch wisely proposed to provide an 
alternative before an emergency was likely to arise. His scheme 
was as follows: 

The clergy of the Patriarchal diocese (Alexandria and Cairo) 
were to meet and select three names from among those eligible 
for the office. It was laid down that any bishop of the Orthodox 
Church anywhere, and any Orthodox priest in Egypt of a certain 
standing, was eligible. This “short leet,’ as Scotch Presbyterians 
who are electing their minister would call it, was to be submitted 
to the Bishops of Egypt in synod, and they were to select one of 
the three, who was to be invested with his office by the firman 
of the Sultan (no longer Khedive), of the land. 

The Greeks of Egypt, who had, as we have seen, originally 
the dominant voice in the whole matter, raised objections to-a re- 
form which certainly demanded real sacrifices from their com- 
munity and said that they had a right to a real voice in the mat- 
ter. The Orthodox Syrians resident in Egypt, a factor that is a 
new one but of growing importance, also claimed to be heard and 
the project was adjourned for fuller discussion. 

Such a scheme has now been hammered out as seems likely to 
be satisfactory to all parties, in spite of the melancholy prophecies 
of some pessimists, and the main points of difference have been 
got over. That is to say, a plan has been made by which it may 
be insured that the two main Orthodox sets of residents in Egypt, 
the Greek and the Syrian, shall both have their voices in the 
election, and it is hoped may be able to make choice of one man. 

There lies the difficulty, of course. Elections to a post that 
only one man can fill are apt to cause heart-burnings, even in 
countries that have longer experience of elections and representa- 
tive government than have the hot-headed Christians of Egypt. 
Still, the way for a real reconciliation of the Church on the 
foundation of justice has been opened, and we do not.wish to 
put merely conjectural obstacles in the way of spiritual progress. 
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The German Religious Situation 


An Intimate Picture 
By the Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, D.D. 


Executive Secretary of the American Section, Universal Christian Council 
for Life and Work 


SOMEWHAT INTIMATE picture of the situation in 

German Church circles is possible this week because of 

the arrival from Berlin of one who has been in a position 
to observe at close range the complex developments of recent 
months. The Rev. Ewart E. Turner, pastor of the American 
Church, in his nation-wide radio talk under N. B. C. auspices 
February 10th, must have been heard by many readers of THE 
Livinc CHURCH. 

Interestingly enough, he confirms the report which I passed 
on in this column to the effect that there was a real chance that 
Dr. Miller would take a leave of absence as Reichsbishop and 
possibly retire permanently. This plan had the support of Hinden- 
burg and apparently of Hitler as well. But it was not carried out 
because of the intervention of Premier Hermann Goering of 
Prussia, who, together with Rust, Prussian Education Minister, 
and Jaeger, Nazi Church leader, opposed any concession to the 
Pastors’ Emergency Federation. 

Goering had had his secret police tap the lines from the study 
of Pastor Niemueller. He secured on wax cylinders what he 
claimed were statements made by the pastor to one of the 
Lutheran bishops. In Goering’s hypernationalistic mind these 
statements were in bold opposition to the policy of Hitler and 
therefore obviously treasonable! 

At the moment there is nothing that the Pastors’ Emergency 
Federation can do that will be reported to us in America. More 
than fifty pastors have already paid for their loyalty to Christ 
with their positions in the Church of which the Lord: Christ Jesus 
Himself could not now technically be a pastor. The membership 
of the federation is largely in Prussia and it is precisely in Prussia 
that the baneful influence of Goering is most powerful. Open re- 
sistence such as has been possible until recently will therefore 
probably cease. Even if the orders of Hitler are obeyed and there 
is no use of police or the powers of government to influence the 
Church struggle, there is in the hand of the Reichsbishop—now 
an absolute dictator without even a vestige of the constitutional 
Church cabinet authorized by the Reich Synod of Wittenberg— 
sufficient power to remove from the pastorate all who are known 
to be in opposition to his policies. 

In the Rey. Mr. Turner’s judgment, it will be impossible for 
the government to stamp out the resistance of one-third of all the 
pastors in the country. He anticipates that the Emergency Federa- 
tion will find some new way of expressing the conscientious con- 
victions of those who will not bow the knee to Cesar. It may yet 
be that the predictions made to me in Germany last summer will 
be fulfilled—i.e., that there would be many forced out of the 
National Church into the Free Churches. At least one of these 
will be allowed to exist until summer—namely the Baptist. The 
reason for such a prediction is that the Nazis are anxious to have 
the impression get abroad that they are respecting the inde- 
pendence of those Christians who have not been conformers. The 
World Baptist Alliance is scheduled to meet this summer in Ber- 
lin. One of the main arguments of German Baptists in favor of 
the holding of this meeting in their country was that it would 
serve indirectly to prevent their dissolution. 

Nevertheless, deeply troubled over the recent trend in events, 
Churches in other lands have continued to take action as was re- 
ported recently in this column and in the editorial based on the 
action of the Bishop of Chichester as president of the Universal 
Christian Council. The full text of his letter to the Reichsbishop 
has now come and I have sent it to the press of the entire country 
with the expectation that many will want to publish it. Upon its 
arrival and release to the press, the American Section of the 
Universal Christian Council released the full statement which it 
had transmitted to Germany. 


Bishop William White 
By the Rev. Louis C. Washburn, D.D. 


Rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia 


HESE. ARE CRITICAL 
‘ days. Ideals and standards 
are being ruthlessly 
scrapped. Every inherited institu- 
tion is feeling the shock of a world- 
wide earthquake. Organized Chris- 
tianity in one land and another, by 
reason of the blindness and incompetence of its earthly leadership, 
is being assailed by reckless adversaries; Russia, Germany, Spain, 
Mexico, and after a fashion Italy and France, summon us to take 
stock of our stewardship. This is no time for smug complacency 
and impenitent quotation of the promise that the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against the Kingdom. 

We in this land can take heart of hope in that thus far ours 
has been an evolutionary revolution. But while we adjust our- 
selves to the inevitable necessity for plainer living let us be very 
sure that we cultivate the concomitant habit of higher thinking. 

Through the years of ill-regulated expansion of science and 
education, divorced from the leaven of religion, there had arisen 
a generation of intellectuals who are flooding us with their best- 
selling histories and biographies from which all recognition of the 
presence and power of Christ and His Church is lacking; and 
the great mass of our youth have not been so much as introduced 
to the essential verities and values of our Holy Faith. The 
earnest minority in the land who profess and call themselves 
Christians are almost impotent by reason of fratricidal denomi- 
nationalism. Yes, and shall it not be frankly affirmed in this com- 
pany of the apostolic heritage, the patient, yearning Redeemer of 
humanity is, alas, too often put to an open shame by our own un- 
happy divisions. 

To such as have an understanding of their times the demand 
is inescapably penetrating. Have done with lesser things. Concen- 
trate upon essentials. And with magnetic unison help men to 
know and feel that there is none other name under heaven given 
to man in whom and through whom (individually and collec- 
tively) we may receive health and salvation, but only the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Can we and you be content with anything less than such an 
exalted purpose in recalling the rock from whence we are hewn? 
It alone can justify and dignify our claim upon the attention of 
this groping and distracted age. Animated to such an aim we can 
indeed profitably recall even the minor details of what God did 
in and for us 150 years ago. It is a very human record hard upon 
the signing of the treaty of peace after the Revolution. A solitary 
young priest, William White, rallied to his clear vision and 
dauntless initiative a notable group of laymen whose characters 
and careers were the indisputable product of their spiritual heri- 
tage. In seven successive meetings he assembled them in 1784 and 
with singular clarity of Christian statesmanship they inaugurated 
plans not merely for salvaging their local institutions and ecclesi- 
astical properties which had been developed in the 90 fruitful 
years past, but as well to think in the terms of the entire thirteen 
Colonies, with their strikingly diverse background and situation; 
and to weld them into a unified Body of Christ that should con- 
tinue to inform and inspire the personal and social character of 
the infant democracy. 

Out of those initiatory meetings cumulative development was 
attained until White and Provoost and Madison were duly chosen 
to secure from England the historic episcopate. They had al- 
ready, upon the very day of the signing of the declaration, made 
necessary alterations in the Prayer Book; and upon the arrival 
of Samuel Seabury as Bishop of the eastern diocese inaugurated 
contacts to associate him and his flock in the adventure for a 
unified American Church. . 


HIS IS PART of an historical address 

delivered at the recent convention of the 

diocese of Maryland. 4 The 150th anni- 
versary of Bishop White’s election as Bishop of 
Pennsylvania is to be celebrated this year. 


ET US linger over this truly 
memorable personality, Wil- 
liam White; and, brushing aside 
the unjustified misconceptions of 
some, let us so visualize and inter- 
pret him as to supply to our youth 
anational hero worthy to stimulate 
them with enthusiasm for the cause of his and our Master. 

He was but 28 years of age when the Liberty Bell rang. Forti- 
fied with an uncommon knowledge of English law, he justified 
his conscience in casting in his lot with the patriot cause, the 
while his Tory brethren fled. He found himself in the nascent 
capital of the new government, the revered companion and pastor 
oi those giants of the time, the signers and members of the Con- 
tinental Congresses. As chaplain of the American forces and of 
the infant Congress, he knew well that a price had been set upon 
his head. The story is told how that upon the approach of Gen- 
eral Howe the young priest gathered his little family together 
and journeyed with them through the wilderness to his father’s 
Maryland retreat; and midway in that trek, beset with dangers, 
when notified that his presence was required as chaplain of the 
Congress now assembled in the city of York, he unhesitatingly con- 
signed his beloved wife to the care of an unfailing Providence, 
hastened at untold risk to his post. A man indeed of quick initia- 
tive and courageous action. 

Again let us make it abundantly clear what a pioneer task in 
the history of Christianity he committed himself to, when in 1784 
he set the faces of himself and his associates to continue under 
unprecedented conditions the unbroken descent from the apostolic 
lineage of the English Church; and to secure the episcopate from 
it rather than from one or another readier source. With a pa- 
tience and persuasiveness that would not be denied he concen- 
trated upon hesitating Canterbury. Discover and proclaim the 
probable truth about that shrewd declaration made during this 
pressure upon the British Bench, which has been so divisively 
misunderstood and misrepresented. His ample Memoirs convinc- 
ingly establish his firm conviction as to the Divine origin of the 
three orders of the ministry; and consequently clarify his strategic 
statement that if the Parliamentary restrictions upon the Arch- 
bishop were not modified the new American Church might be 
forced to attack its great task without bishops. Was not this the 
daring challenge that helped to bring them to terms? 

Then follow him after consecration in Lambeth in re-creating 
the forgotten type of an apostolic chief pastor fittingly adapted to 
democratic environments, with none of the embellishments that 
seemed so essential to their British lordships. Follow him further 
as he returned and with winsome simplicity commended himself 
and his office to a populace still suspicious and inflamed against 
all things British. 


HIS IS THE MAN, still in his 30’s, who was a whole the- 
ological seminary in himself, like Mark Hopkins on the end 
ot his log, addressing himself to the building up of a native min- 
istry. The ablest theologian of his time in the land; an indefatig- 
able pastor and creative philanthropist; a voluminous author of 
enduring works; laboring largely at his own charges; yes, and an 
indomitable missionary, following the trail once and again across 
the mountains to Pittsburgh and up the valleys of his empire 
district to Wilkes-Barre; with long vision, luring to his tutelage 
the choicest youth of his flock, Hobart and DeLancey and 
Muhlenberg and Kemper and Montgomery and other such gal- 
lant spirits. 
Comprehending and staunch in his allegiance to the historic 
faith to which he held without. taint of partisanship; a Catholic 
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Christian indisputably in its unperverted credal significance; and 
a Protestant Episcopalian absolutely; glorying in the heritage of 
the English Reformation; even more a discerning American 
Churchman, alive to the providential opportunity for utilizing 
the freedom of this land of promise to accomplish longed-for ad- 
vances in the life of Christendom. 

And all this and yet more while some would-be critics dare 
to belittle him as lazy and latitudinarian and lolling in a parochial 
easy chair. How dull they are who would characterize the years 
he spent in all this delicate and fruitful achievement as a “period 
of suspended animation.” 

How this redrawn picture of the divinely provided guide of 
our communion through those emergency days should thrill us as 
we trace his hand and the hand of those he bred in quickening 
and expanding our religious life steadily year by year through 
his unexceeded episcopate of 48 years. They created a fresh ad- 
justment of the ancient order and tradition to the environments 
of the novel experiment undertaken in this western continent. 
They struck a distinctive American note. With a genius indige- 
nous to this free soil they adventured into new procedures strik- 
ingly akin to those of apostolic days. Nor was it merely a re- 
covery of primitive precedents in administration. They set up a 
modernized, American type of saintliness; testing the values of 
doctrine and worship by the effects wrought in individual and 
corporate character as applied to the manifold duties of re- 
lated living. And this development was cumulative to the very 
year of his death in 1836. What amazing vitality is revealed in 
the Convention reports of those closing years! We shall never 
cease to certify our debt through the Colonial period to the 
Church of England; and we shall ever seek to keep in closest 
union with her in the future; but it behooves us, at least in 
Pennsylvania, to realize that under those inspiring leaders from 
1780 to 1830, we had begun to pay back to the Mother Church 
somewhat of that which she had entrusted to us; and for a 
generation ahead of those Oxford men who in ’33 were aroused 
to the solving of problems all their own. 

Well indeed may we keep this year of grace 1934 with a new 
emphasis. And qualify for it by making it minister in some meas- 
ure to the unifying of our existing ecclesiastical antagonisms and 
the silencing of the divisive theological polemics of our day. Let 
us get the full meaning of that story of White’s spirited refusal 
to be labelled with a factional tag, when in effect he protested: 
“Td as lief be called a pagan as a partisan.” How searchingly 
was this challenge expressed by our great contemporary, Bishop 
Brent, in his last message to his flock: ‘““[The Church into which 
I was born,” he wrote them, “has a comprehensive character. 
Unfortunately there are those who injure this character by as- 
suming that the position which they hold is exclusive, and who 
spend their time in controversy with those who hold the other 
position and strive to win them. The result is that each helps the 
other to consolidate his position. Perhaps at one time I indulged 
in this folly. To exalt our own particular faith at the expense of 
the belief of others within the great Church is to me self-con- 
tradictory, and injurious rather than an aid to the accentuated 
belief that one is trying promote.” 

Let us hail with delight the message broadcast from the 
Washington Cathedral on a recent Sunday; and with fresh con- 
secration range ourselves behind the Presiding Bishop in the 
Church-Wide Endeavor to launch a spiritual movement, rehabili- 
tating and regenerative, in making the Way of Life, as set forth 
in the Book of Common Prayer, “the bond of unity to all who 
claim one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.” 

aa 


My visit to the Near East has convinced me that one of the 
most sinister influences at work in the world today is that 
of the private armament firms. While there was never a time 
when the desire for peace was se strong as it is at present, every 
movement for rapprochement between the peoples is liable to be 
torpedoed by this very active and highly organized agency. So 
long as the private armament firms are allowed complete free- 
dom of action, as at present, there is little hope that the war 
scares will cease. —The Bishop of Gibraltar. 
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Churchwomen 
Today 


Ada Loaring-Clark, Editor 


AST WEEK we outlined a plan of unifying women’s organiza- 
tions in a parish, today we will write a little about the new 
diocesan organization. When the Woman’s Auxiliary became aux- 
iliary to the National Council and all its departments its status 
naturally changed and it added Religious 
Education and Christian Social Service to 
Missions. It was not a hurried change but 
one that came as the natural result of the Church Service 
League, which drew together all women’s organizations without 
merging them. The Auxiliary is, and always will be, essentially 
and fundamentally missionary. Any organization of Church women 
that is not missionary-minded will eventually be a vanishing 
organization. The Auxiliary in the diocese is now that group of 
women committed to the furtherance of every phase of the 
Church’s mission, in the parish, community, diocese, nation, and 
world. Under the leadership of the Church it has changed its ob- 
jective from Missions to a Mission and has realized that the 
task of the Church is not simply to preach the teachings of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, but to make them a “Way of Life.” 

Because of the two, possibly three, years of the existence of 
the Church Service League, some of us think we have a better 
informed Churchwoman than ever before. When the Church 
Service League had served its usefulness, it was disbanded na- 
tionally. A few dioceses still consider it valuable and use its 
former methods. The diocese of Alabama was the first to astonish 
us by reporting accomplishments of tremendous growth and 
development. On inquiry it was found that this was due to the 
fact that all women had been drawn into one central organiza- 
tion—The Woman’s Auxiliary—the womanhood of the Church 
at work on the Program of the Church. It was a practical and 
inspiring example which many dioceses have followed. 

This unifying of women’s work has meant a greater spiritual 
development, larger opportunities, and a more united program 
for prayer, study, and service. As a result of this there has been 
an increase in interest in every diocese of the Church. It has not 
only revivified the work of the women but has certainly drawn 
many younger women into active leadership and work. It goes 
without saying that any such changes in organization must always 
be made with the approval of the Bishop. 

The Daughters of the King, Church Periodical Club, Girls’ 
Friendly Society, Church Mission of Help,.and Guild of St. 
Barnabas for Nurses, closely codperate and affiliate with the 
Auxiliary; reporting their activities at the annual meeting of the 
women of the diocese. Representatives of these organizations are 
usually included among the general officers. Where the unified 
plan is used the full name of the diocesan organization stands: 
‘The Woman’s Auxiliary to the National Council and to the 
Bishop and Council of the Diocese.” 


Diocesan 
Organization 


HE ANNUAL Call to Prayer has gone out to all people 

and we are invited to unite in a fellowship of prayer the 
world around on the World Day of Prayer, February 16th, the 
first Friday in Lent. This has been the custom for several years. 
The program, “Pray for the Peace of 
Jerusalem” has been prepared by Mrs. 
Robert Forgan of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
We shall pray for peace—inward peace—for peace in our home 
town, for peace in our parish, for national and international 
peace, for peace in the Holy Catholic Church throughout the 
world. These annual gatherings, mainly of women, for united 
prayer are increasing in number and the realization of the value 
of gathering ourselves together in prayer is so manifest that many 
women now look forward to this day as a period of great spiritual 
refreshment, and such occasions should mean much in the de- 
velopment of the spiritual life of the community. 


Fellowship 
of Prayer 


The People and the Peace Movement 
By Mary E. Wooley 


President of Mount Holyoke College 


T IS SOMEWHAT audacious 

to attack a subject like this 

one, but it is not a mistake to 
make the attempt. The task neces- 
sitates a backward look, backward 
as far as the Treaty of Versailles 
and the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, article eight of that Cove- 
nant putting upon the victorious 
nations the obligation of reducing 
their armaments as they had reduced those of the vanquished 
powers. 

For almost seven years nothing happened. It was not until 
1925 that the Council of the League of Nations decided to ap- 
point a committee to appoint a commission to prepare for the 
conference itself. That commission, known as the Preparatory 
‘Disarmament Commission, met at intervals from 1926 until 
1930, and prepared what is known as the Draft Convention, the 
framework for Quantitative Disarmament. It held its last meet- 
ing in 1930, and even then it was more than a year before the 
Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments 
convened. 

The very stars in their courses seemed to fight against the 
conference, but it did open only an hour late, February 2, 1932, 
and was in session for nearly six months, adjourning the first 
session July 23d. 

The Hoover Plan, the most constructive proposal made to 
the conference, was presented June 22, 1932, and Herr Nadolny, 
leader of the German delegation, accepted the plan—approxi- 
mately a one-third reduction in the “defense component” of ef- 
fectives and material, with abolition of the most aggressive of land 
armaments—as a step in the right direction, toward equality. 

The outcome of the Hoover Plan, at least for the time be- 
ing, was the Benes Resolution, named for the rapporteur of the 
general commission of the conference and representing the max- 
imum agreement among the Powers, before the adjournment. 

In September, 1932, Germany withdrew, dissatisfied with the 
lack of progress toward equality. The most significant achieve- 
ment during the interim—and a really significant one—was the 
return of Germany to the conference and the attitude of the 
Great Powers which made it possible. 

The second session convened January 31, 1933, and adjourned 
June 29th, that is, was in session for five months, as over against 
the almost six months of the session the preceding year. It had 
its “ups and downs”; times of deadlock; adjournments, to give 
opportunity for “conversations” on debatable questions, or for 
the “Bureau” to survey the situation and decide the line of march. 
Such an impasse was reached in March when Ramsay Mac- 
Donald descended—literally, as he arrived by plane—and made 
his dramatic plea for the ‘attainment of results. 

The Draft Disarmament treaty, based on the plan presented 
by the British Prime Minister, had its first reading; the second 
reading was to constitute the agenda for the general commis- 
sion when it reconvened October 16, 1933. 

On October 14th, two days before the convening of the 
third session of the Disarmament Conference, Germany with- 
drew and announced her intention of withdrawing also from the 
League. As a result, the third session was adjourned until De- 
cember 4th, an adjournment which has been prolonged until 
January. 

The political aspects of the situation are clearly apparent. 
Germany’s demand for equality; her resentment over the long 
delay, in recognizing that equality and fulfilling the promises 


Churches. 


HE DOOR is not closed to peace, in- 
sists Dr. Wooley, in a strong plea against 
the stand of the “defeatist.’ Q This ar- 
ticle 1s one of a series on international relations 
sponsored by the department of International 
Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council of 


made by the Treaty of Versailles. 
and the Covenant of the League; 
the extreme swing toward nation- 
alism as represented in the Nazi 
régime—all this is indicative of 
“every nation for itself.” 

France is divided between the 


extreme nationalistic point of 
view and that which is really 
desirous of a forward step in 


internationalism, albeit a cautious one! 

A similar situation is evident in England with a more decided 
trend toward the progressive, in that country the swing toward 
the Labor party carrying with it a demand for greater initia- 
tive by the government in the Disarmament Conference. 

That conflicting national policies in Europe make infinitely 
more difficult the Geneva pathway toward disarmament, is so 
clear that he who runs may read, but “conflicting policies” are 
not exclusively trans-Atlantic. The United States is not free 
from extreme nationalists, whose philosophy is, “After all, our 
only concern is our own nation”; and their slogan: “Every na- 
tion for itself and the devil take the hindmost.” 

That the situation is a serious one cannot be denied but that 
it is hopeless, as some of our “prophets of gloom” would have 
us believe, is not true. 

The President of the United States at the Woodrow Wilson 
dinner in Washington December 28th proposed a program which 
might well be made the basis of an international convention: 
(1) the agreement on the part of every nation to eliminate over 
a short period of years, and by progressive steps, every weapon 
of offense in its possession and to create no additional weapons 
of offense; (2) a simple declaration that no nation will permit 
any of its armed forces to cross its own borders into the terri- 
tory of another nation; (3) the entering of every nation, with- 
out exception, into the agreement by solemn obligation. 


O, THE DOOR IS NOT CLOSED. The price of keep- 

ing it open is the price of codperation, which the nations 
seem to find it so difficult to pay. But we pay a price for war and 
a terrible price it is. Cooperation, or competition in arms— 
inevitably leading to the battle-field—there is no third roadway 
on the international map. 

But why should the United States be concerned with this 
question? 

Why not “a policy of isolation” ? May I quote from a thought- 
ful student of world affairs: ‘““The fact is, no community, no na- 
tion, no world can do anything but disintegrate if composed 
of the nationalist type of ‘neighbors.’ Our civilization can survive 
only in the spirit of the village, in which neighbors share the 
community burdens and responsibilities.” 

“Our civilization can survive only. . . .” It is not a “doctrine 
of preferables”—in the old Stoic sense. Upon the choice between 
the beginning of disarmament and the resumption of a competi- 
tive race in armaments, may depend the survival of western 
civilization. 

What can we do about it, “we” the people? In other words, 
what is our relation to Geneva and the Disarmament Confer- 
ence? 

The Secretary of State answered that question when he called 
for “an aroused public opinion,”’—not one that debates, and hesi- 
tates, and weighs issues, and flounders! The only kind of public 
opinion of any use in this crisis is one that is “aroused,” so 
aroused as to be effective, one that “proclaims its will that 
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there must be no failure and that the conference must be car- 
ried through to a constructive issue.” 

Never was the mobilization of public opinion more needed. 
And that calls for prompt and effective service on the part of the 
‘“mobilizers’”’ efforts to educate by way of the press, the radio, 
the public platform, group discussion, informal conversations; 
the reaching of the “man on the street,” of the “woman in the 


home.” We did it during the “war to end war”; we can do it 


during this campaign of reason. 

Standing back of this program, making it generally and ef- 
fectively known; supporting it in material ways and by influence 
—this is a practical and feasible method of working for dis- 
armament. 

Assure the President that you will support in every possible 
way a program for “practical peace, permanent peace, real peace 
throughout the world.” 

Then there is Congress. Do not hide your light under a 
bushel as far as your senators and representatives are concerned! 
Rather, set it upon a hill—that they may not fail to see where 
their constituencies stand on this momentous question of in- 
ternational cooperation versus national isolation. 

Do not join the “defeatist group.” Willam Martin, well 
known as editor of the Journal de Genéve, says in a recent 
article: “Never speak of the ‘next war’—for nothing is more 
dangerous. Wars become fatal at the moment when people be- 
lieve in them, that is when they begin to persuade themselves that 
war is inevitable. There is no such thing as an inevitable war! 
There will be no next war if the people do not want it.” 

“There will be no next war if the people do not want it!” 
If “the people’ want peace enough to work for it, to take as 
their slogan, in place of “war is atrocious and futile but,’— 
“War is atrocious and futile, and,—it shall not be!’—then 
we may see fulfilled the prophecy: “From now on, war by govern- 
ments shall be changed to peace by peoples.” 

+ 


Bits of American Church-Lore 
By the Rev. Edgar L. Pennington 


HE REV. JOHN THOMAS, missionary at Hempstead, 
‘Long Island, tells the Venerable Society why he has collected 
no perquisites, in his letter of April 22, 1707: 


“IT have baptised some Scores Infants and Adults since my 
Arrival here, and married some dozens of Coples but wou’d 
never receive a farthing perquisites for them hitherto. It was 
Customary here for ye Justices to Solemnize Marriages who 
are very tenacious of that Addition to their Offices, and in Order 
to bring Marriages to the Church I have Solemnized all Gratis: 
first in order to reconcile them to our way and then to take of 
that Grand Aspersion so often in their Mouths against the 
Church of England Ministers, that they greedily covet the fleece, 
and Neglect the flock. I have received four pieces of eight for one 
funeral Sermon, the Person dying being a Batchelour and Ordered 
it to me in his Will, and twelve Shillings from one married Cople, 
who going out of my Parish to be married into the City. Mr 
Vesey reserved one half of his Perquisites for me, and that’s all I 
accepted of since my coming to this Parish. . . . The people I live 
among are poor and from their Cradles prejudiced and disaf- 
fected to our Constitution, and shou’d I have screwed them up 
to Perquisites I shou’d assuredly have nipped the Church in ye 
bud.” 


Tue Rev. James Watvace of Elizabeth City Parish, Vir- 
ginia, finds himself sore let and hindered by the vestry system. In 
his letter of April 3, 1707, he says: 


“I struggle with many difficulties in the Discharge of my duty, 
and meet with great Discouragement by preaching the Gospel. 
Clergy-men here have 12 Lay patrons (Vestry men) whom we 
must humour or run the risque of Deprivation, upon this only 
pretence, sic volo sic Jubeo &c there are almost fifty Ministers 
in Virginia & not above 4 or 5 Inducted, the rest hold their 
Livings during the pleasure of the Vestry which can when they 
please turn us out without Assigning reasons for so doing.” 
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Disarmament 


By the Rt. Rev. W. L. Rogers, D.D. 
Bishop of Ohio 


RMAMENTS ARE NECESSARY and essential. There 
are two good reasons: First; if a nation wants to make 
aggression against another nation it must have armaments. 

Second; if a nation wants to be peaceful, but feels that its neigh- 
bors may not be peaceful, it must have armaments for defense. 
At present most nations protest that they are peaceably minded, 
but they are exceedingly fearful of their neighbors, therefore they 
must have proper security against any possible aggression. 

In the days of primitive man, when he fought with his fists, 
or clubs or stones, armaments were not necessary, but in these 
days, when we fight with all the material, industrial, scientific, and 
financial resources of a nation, armaments are necessary. Today 
wars are with machines, not with men. So we must have adequate 
machines and resources to protect ourselves. 

In a large sense we speak of two elements that cause wars 
and make armaments necessary. The first is the quest of, or the 
retention of, national power. The nation, because of overcrowd- 
ing, or unjust economic competition, feels compelled to make 
aggression; it must seek more power. Another nation desires to 
retain its national power, and must use armaments for defense. 

Back of it all are two human elements. One is greed and lust 
of power, the other is fear of our neighbors. The message of 
religion is intended to overcome these by supplanting interna- 
tional good will, fairness, respect, and confidence for them. 

There is a second reason for the promotion of armaments. 
It is the quest of money. War today is not to avenge wrongs or 
to overcome evils so much as it is a hope of gaining profits. War 
is still regarded as the most profitable pursuit in life. We gain 
lands or rights or domination or commercial and economic con- 
trol; we make money out of war. We must have armaments to 
aid us in making money. To the winning side war is still sup- 
posed to be the most profitable business. Great fortunes are made 
by individuals by the production and distribution of war ma- 
terials. America made many millionaires out of the World War 
because of the intense demand for war materials, and the exces- 
sive price they could charge. Neutral countries profit greatly out 
of good-sized wars between other nations. Guns, shell, equip- 
ment, airplanes, all sorts of material are in demand, and huge 
profits are possible. Mr. Ford, with his project of the Peace Ship 
in the hope of ending the World War, expressed the desire for 
peace, but at the same time his factories ran to capacity in pro- 
ducing tractors and all sorts of materials in the automotive in- 
dustry that are needed for war, and huge profits resulted from 
It. 

There is a peculiar mix-up about it all, for no country can 
go to war unless it has immense financial support; hence large 
loans of money from individuals of neutral countries. The for- 
eign bonds which are held by our financial groups are largely 
from countries that have been, or expect to be, engaged in war. 
They need this money for armaments, and our financiers need 
markets for their money, and the prospect of good return on their 
loans. We are all tangled up in it. We may not hate our neigh- 
bors, but if there is an opportunity of making money out of our 
neighbors’ quarrels we are glad to take the chance. The most 
powerful syndicate in the world today is probably composed of 
the industrial and financial corporations that promote war, not 
because they hate people, but because it is good business. That is 
the invisible government which controls world affairs today. 

So long as men hate each other there will be wars and need 
of armaments. So long as men see a chance of making money out 
of wars there will be wars and need of armaments. Our plea, 
therefore, is twofold; first, to teach men to respect, trust, and 
love their neighbors; second, to remove the vast profits from the 
war business. That is the problem for the future. When wars 
become unprofitable to individuals in business or finance there 
will not be so much hue and cry for increased armaments. 


Motion Pictures and Youth | 
By Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


OTION PICTURES constitute one of our big modern 


problems in a number of directions and especially so far 


as our children are concerned. They are so realistic, so ‘ 


cheap, so widespread, so accessible that it is well nigh impossible 
to escape their influence. The clergy and educators and other 
serious minded observers have, for a number of years, been giving 
close and thoughtful attention to the various phases of the situa- 
tion. 

By far the most comprehensive and well organized effort to 
get at the facts is that conducted under the auspices of the Mo- 
tion Picture Research Council, of which Dr. William H. Short 
has been the efficient director. With the aid of the resources of 
the Payne Fund it has conducted a well thought out program of 
disinterested and scientific research as preliminary to a program 
of social control. It is an admirable exemplification of a type of 
procedure supplying the “missing link,” as Prof. E. W. Burgess 
of the University of Chicago calls it, between scientific research 

in the psychological and social sciences and its application to the 
' pressing problems of modern society. 

As Dr. Burgess points out, for this new procedure to be suc- 
cessful, it is necessary for two conditions to be fulfilled: first, the 
securing of disinterested and scientific research by competent in- 
vestigators, and second, the wisdom and courage to apply the 
findings of research in a statesmanlike way to the formulation of 
a constructive program. 

The results of this long continued and carefully executed 
investigation have now been published in seven volumes and a 
brochure summarizing the whole work. Published by Macmillan 
(New York) at $1.50 each, they constitute what is unquestion- 
ably the most up to date statement of the scientific phases of the 
influence of motion pictures. 

As Prof. W. W. Charters, of the Ohio State University, says 
in his admirable summary, “Motion pictures are not understood 
by the present generation of adults. They are new; they make an 
enormous appeal to children; and they present ideas and situations 
which parents may not like. Consequently when parents think of 
the welfare of their children who are exposed to these compelling 
situations they wonder about the effect of the pictures upon the 
ideals and behavior of the children. Do the pictures really in- 
fluence children in any direction? Are their conduct, ideals, and 
attitudes affected by the movies? Are the scenes which are ob- 
jectionable to adults understood by children, or at least by very 
young children? Do children eventually become sophisticated and 
grow superior to pictures? Are the emotions of children harm- 
fully excited? In short, just what effect do motion pictures have 
upon children of different ages?” 

This elaborate investigation was undertaken to give an in- 
telligent and well founded answer to these and similar questions. 
At the initial meeting of the investigators with the Motion Pic- 
ture Research Council they found that the council had a compre- 
hensive group of problems upon ‘which they were seeking data 
for the development of a national policy concerning motion pic- 
tures. Later these were formulated as a series of two score ques- 
tions relating to the effect of motion pictures upon children, youth, 
adults, and communities; the effect of current motion pictures 
upon the impressions that foreign countries gain of the United 
States; how well the motion picture industry is organized to 
perform its social responsibilities; what may be accomplished 
through governmental agencies to control the effects of the mo- 
tion*pictures; and how a campaign of education may be organized 
to produce socially desirable results. 

To Perry W. Holaday of the Indianapolis Public Schools and 
George D. Stoddard of the University of Iowa was assigned the 
subject of Getting Ideas from the Movies. Their conclusions 
were numerous and highly illuminating. Among others was that 


action was remembered best when it concerned activities such as 
sports, general action, crime, and fighting; when it had a high 
emotional appeal; and when it occurred in a familiar type of sur- 
rounding, such as home, school, or tenement. Action was under- 
stood least when it concerned unfamiliar activities such as boot- 
legging and business; when it had practically no emotional ele- 
ments; and when it occurred in surroundings of an unfamiliar 
and uninteresting type, such as cafe and frontier. 

Supplementing this study is the one on the emotional responses 
ot children to the motion picture situation and another on de- 
linquency and crime and still another on children’s sleep. In fact 
all the studies (a list of which, with the names of the authors, or 
rapporteurs, to use a League of Nations designation, is attached) 
are interesting and illuminating. I could easily fill every page of 
this issue with worthwhile quotations. In passing I wish to say 
that I trust the books will be made available in public libraries 
as well as in diocesan and seminary libraries. 

Prior to their publication, Henry James Forman, a well- 
known journalist, published two or three articles based on the 
studies and he subsequently expressed his views as a result of a 
careful reading in, these words: “Children and adolescents are 
prone to imitate screen patterns of conduct and morals. Yet in 
1,500 feature pictures studied, the product of three separate years, 
between 75 and 80 per cent dealt with love, sex, and crime. In 
115 pictures, taken as they came along on the screen in a Middle 
Western city, 406 crimes were actually committed and 43 more 
attempted, making a total of 449 crimes in 115 pictures, or nearly 
four crimes per picture! A distortion of life like this ought to be 
enough not only to throw children off balance, but even a national 
audience composed exclusively of philosophers! The chairman in 
his introduction shows that homicidal heroes who figure as killers 
are shown by the research with a batting average of .929— 
heroes indeed! 


“Moreover, crime pictures have a pronounced effect upon de- 
linquents and minor delinquencies are aggravated by these pic- 
tures in many cases; cues for criminal actions are presented and 
are copied by young delinquents.” 


ESTIMONY regarding the sex situation is equally en- 

lightening, revolting, and convincing, and is really not fit to 
be reprinted here. Suffice it to say the conclusion of the chairman 
“that from the point of view of children’s welfare the commer- 
cial movies are an unsavory mess,” is certainly well founded. 

This investigation corroborated the assertions of Mrs. Alice 
Miller Mitchell in Children and Movies published several years 
ago by the University of Chicago Press. ; 

Another publication in this general field is Mr. Forman’s Our 
Movie Made Children (Macmillan, $2.50) based on this investi- 
gation and presents most of the salient facts in condensed form. 
In advertising this book, the publishers pertinently say: “What 
an outcry we make if the milk supply in a town is discovered 
to be in the least degree tainted! How we would storm if any 
questionable character were allowed to take charge of our chil- 
dren’s schooling! We insist that our children have pure food— 
pure milk—the best obtainable hygiene, instruction, education. 
But—What do we know of the effects of the movies on the 
health, conduct, and morals of our children?” 

The Motion Picture Research Council is not, however, rest- 
ing on its laurels. It is entering actively into a campaign to put 
into force and effect the measures essential to correct the abuses 
which the study disclosed. Its president is Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell, formerly head of Harvard. Among the members of the 
National Committee are Jane Addams, John H. Finley, of the 
New York Times; Alanson B. Houghton, formerly American 
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Ambassador to Great Britain; General Jay J. Morrow, and Dr. 
George W. Kuchwey.* 

Dr. Lowell, according to a recent dispatch, revealed that it 
was his strong objection to block booking in the moving picture 
industry which led him to decline a post on the Moving Picture 
Code Authority for which President Roosevelt had selected him. 
This educator made public the correspondence between himself 
‘and National Recovery Administration officials which led to the 
announcement at Washington that he would not serve. 

Block booking, to which Dr. Lowell has publicly objected ever 
since he consented’ several months ago to become president of the 
Motion Picture Research Council, in succession to the late John 
Grier Hibben, is also called “blind buying.” It is a system under 
which motion-picture exhibitors have heretofore been compelled 
to accept films from the large producers virtually without option 
and thus forced to take over pictures which their better judgment 
rebelled against. 

Here is a list of the Payne studies: 

Motion Pictures and Youth: A Summary, by W. W. Charters, 
Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
with which is combined Getting Ideas from the Movies, by P. W. 
Holaday, Indianapolis Public Schools, and George D. Stoddard, 
Director, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station; Motion Pictures 
and the Social Attitudes of Children, by Ruth C. Peterson and 
L. L. Thurston, department of Psychology, University of Chi- 
cago, with which is combined The Social Conduct and Attitudes 
of Movie Fans, by Frank K. Shuttleworth and Mark A. May, 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University; The Emotional 
Responses of Children to the Motion Picture Situation, by W. S. 
Dysinger and Christian A. Ruckmick, department of Psychology, 
State University of Iowa, with which is combined Motion Pic- 
tures and Standards of Morality, by Charles C. Peters, Profes- 
sor of Education, Pennsylvania State College; Children’s Sleep, 
by Samuel Renshaw, Vernon L. Miller, and Dorothy Marquis, 
department of Psychology, Ohio State University; Movies and 
Conduct, by Herbert Blumer, department of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; The Content of Motion Pictures, by Edgar Dale, 
Research Associate, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, with which is combined Children’s Attendance at Mo- 
tion Pictures, by Edgar Dale; Movies, Delinquency, and Crime, 
by Herbert Blumer and Philip M. Hauser, department of 
Sociology, University of Chicago; Boys, Movies, and City Streets, 
by Paul G. Cressey and Frederick M. Thrasher, New York Uni- 
versity; How to Appreciate Motion Pictures, by Edgar Dale. 

As one reviews the series of studies, according to Dr. Char- 
ters, three conclusions seem inevitable. First, the motion picture, 
as such, is a potent medium of education. Children even of the 
early age of eight see half the facts in a picture and remember 
them for a surprisingly long time. A single exposure to a picture 
may produce a measurable change in attitude. Emotions are 
measurably stirred as the scenes of a drama unfold and this ex- 
citement may be recorded in deviations from the norm in sleep 
patterns, by visible gross evidences of bodily movement and by 
refined internal responses. They constitute patterns of conduct 
in daydreaming, phantasy, and action. The evidence of their in- 
fluence is massive and irrefutable. 

Second, for children the content of current pictures is not 
good. There is too much sex and crime and love for a balanced 
diet. These impartial studies reveal much more harm than help. 
Stoddard; Thurstone, Ruckmick, Blumer, and their associates in- 
dicate the power of the motion picture; but Dale, Blumer, 
Thrasher, Peters, and their associates clearly indicate that the 
power flows too much in dangerous directions. 


* Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Woodruff is also a member of the National Com- 
mittee. 
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More AND MORE I am convinced that Christianity was in the 
beginning and is now primarily and essentially a life—a social 
life—that is to be lived, and upon that claim our Lord intended 
it to make its influence felt in the world. 


—Bishop Gailor. 
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The Church in Australia During 1933 


By the Rev. R. Harley-Jones 


Rector of St. George’s, Paddington, Diocese of Sydney, N. S. W., and 
Australian Correspondent of ‘“‘The Living Church” 


HE YEAR which has just passed has been a strenuous 

one for the Church in Australia. While much spiritual 

progress has been made, the general financial difficulties 
of the community have caused grave anxiety. Toward the end of 
the year however, owing to wise political and commercial meth- 
ods, a new confidence began to influence the public outlook. Be- 
cause of this encouragement the new year has brought a general 
optimism which has not been felt for years. The crowded churches 
all over the continent at the Christmas festival were indicative 
of widespread spiritual interest, and makes 1934 very hopeful 
for the Church at large. 

Religious life in Australia has two distinct features which 
must always be remembered when endeavoring to visualize the 
Church here. There is city and suburban life which is the same 
among us as in any other part of the world, and there is wide and 
boundless bush life which is unique in many ways. Scattered and 
isolated by extended distances which baffle the imagination in 
the attempt to describe it, the Church of “out back” Australia 
can only be understood by those who experience it. During the 
past year bishops and clergy have spread themselves far and wide 
over our vast continent, and the spiritual uplift and blessing of 
the Christian religion have been taken to the great-hearted people 
of the Australian bush. 

An event of universal interest which was reflected in the 
activities of the Church here during 1933 was the celebration of 
the centenary of the Oxford Movement. The majority of the 
bishops enthusiastically grasped the opportunity to bring before 
the community the true and important position of the Anglican 
Church in Christendom. Mass meetings were held in the great 
cities, especially in Melbourne, during June and July and in many 
parishes special sermons were preached and commemorations held. 
In October at Wagga in New South Wales a historical pageant 
was organized in connection with the centenary. Our Church 
here has benefited much by the Oxford Movement commemora- 
tion. 

Although the news letters during the past year have mentioned 
the episcopal changes in the Church here, we may in this review 
call attention again to the great loss we have sustained by the 
deaths of two of our archbishops. The Primate, Dr. Wright, died 
last March. A few months later Dr. Sharp, Archbishop of Bris- 
bane, died and at the end of the year Bishop Radford of Goul- 
burn, one of our ablest prelates, resigned and left Australia to 
settle in England. We have therefore lost three of our foremost 
spiritual leaders, men who knew the Australian Church through 
and through, and who had spent many years influencing our re- 
ligious life. 

Consequent upon these happenings emergency methods had 
to be adopted to carry on their work. Although nearly twelve 
months have passed away since Dr. Wright died, Sydney is still 
without its Archbishop. The Archbishop-elect, Bishop Mowll of 
China, will not arrive in Sydney until the end of February. Bishop 
Kirkby, the administrator of the Sydney diocese, who was co- 
adjutor bishop to the late Primate, has revealed himself to be 
both physically and mentally capable of managing the great arch- 
diocese and the Church owes much to his energy and enthusiasm. 

The sees of Brisbane and Goulburn are also at the present 
moment without occupants, but the Rev. J. W. C. Ward, dean 
of Oriel College, Oxford, has accepted the see of Brisbane. He 
is a leading theologian with Anglo-Catholic sympathies. The 
authorities of the Goulburn diocese have not yet met for the pur- 
pose of electing a successor to Dr. Radford. Another item of 
episcopal interest is the offer of the Bishopric of Nelson, New 
Zealand, to Canon W. G. Hilliard, headmaster of Trinity Gram- 
mar School, Sydney. He is one of Sydney’s leading Evangelicals 
and an eloquent preacher and debater. 


A Former Chaplain Speaks 


By the Rev. Julian D. Hamlin 


Rector of the Church of the Advent, Boston, Mass. 


HE OLD WORLD dies hard. I mean the pre-War 

world, and at that the pre-War world of narrow thinking, 

misdirected idealism, and limited spirituality. I open my 
paper this morning to find General Robert Lee Bullard, U.S. A., 
Retired, aged 73, commander of the Second American Army in 
France, and veteran of nine active campaigns, commending war 
. as a test of manhood. “War,” says General Bullard, “strengthens 
character. The hardships and trials of war bring out the best in 
men, and once in a while war regenerates a whole people. Nations 
and peoples are built up in war. They deteriorate and grow 
corrupt in peace. For every good man that falls in action,” he 
continues, “two better men come to take his place. War creates 
good men.” 

Having been a chaplain in the army for a year during the 
World War, for ten years thereafter the rector of a parish on 
the edge of a naval station, and sometime department chap- 

‘lain of the American Legion, I may be presumed to have some 
small knowledge of the average military mind. The military mind 
has many fine qualities: at best the virtue of heroic obedience, 
the ability to subordinate everything to the profession, and 
beyond the sphere of war-making, a certain desire to create an 
ordered universe on the basis of force. Beyond this it has the 
severe defects of its virtues. Most of our officers are inhibited 
by the initial difficulty of having received a purely utilitarian 
military education. If they have studied history, they have studied 
merely the history of war. For them the history of culture is a 
closed book. They are not well-paid, and with them the profit 
motive which has been such a dominant factor in American life, 
is often transferred to a desire for rank. My memories of con- 
versations at officers’ mess are painful memories of men whose 
mentalities were for the most part unable to survive the re- 
pressive demands of military life. Shoddy stories of what hap- 
pened in the “Islands,’ or when the transport landed at Yoko- 
hama, were sometimes varied with discussions of what chance 
we had to get more rank as soon as possible. Few were able to 
discuss the underlying causes of the War. Scarcely any were able 
to talk about economics, history, or culture. No one could give a 
psychological answer to the query as to why men fight, or why 
the human species is the only important animal species that seeks 
to destroy its own kind with all the devastating ingenuity of this 
technical universe. Therefore I am not surprised at what Gen- 
eral Bullard has to say, and here may I add to my description 
of the military mind, the picture of an old man of 73, looking 
back over the years of a military career, and projecting a defense 
of something, while possibly at bottom he wonders whether it 
be really defensible. 

What, one wonders, does General Bullard know about the 
history of mankind? He could tell us in detail the technicalities 
of campaigns. No doubt he knows all about Napoleon’s retreat 
from Moscow, and possibly he can even tell us who won the 
Battle of Jutland. But one wonders what he knows of the 
tragic degradation of Europe after Napoleon’s campaigns, of the 
demoralized quality of its manhood, of the intense suffering of 
large sections of the population, and of the tragic effect the 
wars had upon the morality and culture of peoples. Since General 
Bullard is 73 years old, he may remember the aftermath of the 
Civil War, the revolting degradation of American politics, the 
Carpet Bagging campaigns in the South, the tracing of the 
Whisky Ring to Grant’s cabinet, and the low level of our moral 
and spiritual life at that time. 

Again, one wonders what he has been thinking about since 
the World War. Has any great regenerating effect taken place 
in connection with American manhood as a result of it? Or per- 


haps he has been too blind to read what we are thinking about 
today. Does he know of the Teapot Dome and Harding’s 
Cabinet, of the Huey Longs and the Al Capones, of the boot- 
leggers and the night clubs, of the gangsters and the kidnappers, 
of the dishonest bankers and degraded politicians, who have 
painted this fair land with shame mainly as a result of the im- 
pact of the War? 


OULD THAT I COULD have taken General Bullard 

to England during the past five years, and shown him the 
result of the War in that fair land—thousands of unemployed 
staring vacantly into an empty world, an undernourished man- 
hood, thousands of broken families that have given their best 
to the most terrible tragedy the world has ever known, and have 
lived on into a post-War world to realize that little was ac- 
complished in that which was the greatest and most inane of 
mankind’s conflicts. Let him see how leadership has perished 
in Europe where the generation which should now be approach- 
ing middle life has been slaughtered on the battle fields of 
France. There are no great men to assume leadership in that 
span of years in which leadership assumes its mature qualities. 
Germany is ruled by aged pre-War generals, like General Bul- 
lard, or by young Hitlerized cubs, of immature thought and 
culture, who but translate their smouldering resentments into 
a ridiculous parody of anything that is fine and true and en- 
during in the history of human thought and action. One fears 
that General Bullard is an old man with two inhibitions—the 
inhibition of the military mind, and one may add, not the mili- 
tary mind at its best, not even the mind of a Sherman who said, 
“War is hell.” Added to this he is pre-War in his thinking, pre- 
War in his ideals, pre-War in his spirituality, pre-War in his 


‘inability to face facts; and this variety of thinking has not even 


the quality of old liquor, it does not mellow as the years pass by. 

Before he dies, let him at least make the attempt to find out 
what modern youth thinks today. Let him read Vera Brittain’s 
Testament of Youth, or Fenner Brockway’s This Bloody Traf- 
fic. Let him realize how hard he fought for the steel and muni- 
tions corporations, in what has proved to be a war that made 
the world not “safe for democracy,” but a hell to live in. Let him 
stop putting paper flowers and tawdry embellishments on the altar 
of Mars, and let him try once more to see if there be anything 
in the message of Him who is the God of Truth and the Prince 
of Peace. 

a ey ees 


Perjury 


Perjury is false swearing; is telling an untruth when under 
oath; is failure to keep a solemn vow. It is taking the Lord’s 
name in vain. This is a breaking of the Third Commandment, 
and is of course a sin. When we are baptized, our sponsors take 
certain solemn vows for us. Upon them rests the fulfillment of 
these vows until we are confirmed. If they fail to keep the vow 
then made, they perjure themselves. Many Church people perjure 
themselves with little or no concern about the result. When we 
are confirmed, we take these vows upon ourselves. If we do not 
keep these vows, we perjure ourselves. One of these vows con- 
cerns regular Sunday worship. A person who, without just cause 
(and a just cause is not the mere desire to do something you want 
to do), absents himself from regular Sunday worship, perjures 
himself, he breaks the Third Commandment. We have already 
seen that it is dishonest, and therefore breaks the Eighth Com- 
mandment. And it plainly breaks the Fourth Commandment. And 
yet people smile brazenly as if it were a matter of small moment! 
May God have mercy upon them at the Second Advent. 

Rev. Carl I. Shoemaker. 
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Books of the Day 


Rev. William H. Dunphy 
Editor 


Tue Sociat GospEL AND THE CHRISTIAN CuLTus. By Charles 
Clayton Morrison. Harper, 1933, pp. xii + 259. $2.00. 


OMETHING has gone wrong in the movement to make the 

Church conscious of the social implications of the Christian 
faith. The so-called “Social Gospel’? has found its way into the 
minds of the clergy in all Christian communions and by them it 
has been preached from the pulpit. But it has not really been re- 
ceived by the laity. Dr. C. C. Morrison, the well-known editor of 
the Christian Century, discusses this problem in his new book 
which is issued on the Rauschenbusch Foundation. Dr. Morrison 
claims that the trouble is that the social message of the Church 
has never yet found its way into the cultus of worship. Up to the 
present it has found a place only in the sermon; the thought and 
worship of Protestantism have still held to the old individualist 
pattern. Social idealism has not seemed to people to be really 
religious. 

This book is a strong plea to Protestants to seek to recover 
the priestly function of ministry; it appeals to ministers’to exercise 
themselves in creating a living cultus of worship. The emphasis 
in this book on the importance of an accustomed vocabulary and 
ceremonial in religion is new in liberal Protestant thinking. 

Dr. Morrison is more successful in pointing out that some- 
thing needs to be done in relating the modern social gospel to the 
religious tradition than in telling us what to do. He sees great 
values in the Episcopal emphasis on the cultus but he fears that 
the Episcopal Church is as faulty in its recognition of social 
realities as are the less liturgical communions. But the honest 
attempt to understand the Episcopal Church position and the 
frank outreach to us for help in the common task of creating a 
cultus of religion which will impel to Christian social living 
should be known to every thoughtful Episcopalian and should 
receive an equally frank and generous reply. We commend this 
book very heartily to our clergy. D. A. McG. 
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THE SoctaL TRIUMPH OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH. By Shirley 
Jackson Case. Harper, 1933, pp. 250. $2.00. 


N THIS BOOK Dr. Case tells the story of the progress of 
Tine Christian Church during the first three centuries. He 
points out that the Church began as a company of poor people 
without social prestige or political power and that in three hundred 
years it became the strongest institution in the Roman Empire. 
The social triumph of the ancient Church of which Dr. Case 
speaks was its triumph in gaining wealth, prestige, and power 
after having been poor, rejected, and weak. It is like the biog- 
raphy of a successful man. Dr. Case is too intelligent a man to 
have much respect for such progress and there is a slight strain 
of cynicism in his writing even when he is praising this advance. 

The story is like Hamlet with Hamlet left out. The Chris- 
tian Church was certainly not occupied primarily in finding suc- 
cess in this world but in working out the implications and im- 
pulses of an other-worldly life which was in her. According to 
the reading of history and life in this book the goal of religion 
is economic and political advancement. Dr. Case’s argument is 
that the early Church achieved this by indirection and that the 
modern Church must achieve it by directing all its attention to 
this goal. If Christianity decides to make worldly success its ob- 
jective, this book will be found very interesting. D. A. McG. 


IMAGINATION AND RELIGION. By Lindsay Dewar. Morehouse, 
1934. $1.50. 5 
IEWING IMAGINATION as “the genera! capacity for 
experiencing mental imagery, whether past, present, or fu- 
ture,’ the author ably fulfills his avowed purpose of showing 
“the immense influence which imagination has upon human life 
in general and upon religion in particular.” 
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The prophets of the Old Testament, by seeing imaginatively 
‘into the essential significance of the present, divined the prob- 
abilities of the future, and to understand their imagery is to 
understand the progress of Hebrew thought and experience. This 
is vividly traced. The pictorial imagery of our Lord is illustrated 
and the importance of the imagination in St. Paul’s justification 
by faith is convincingly presented. 

' The most effective portion of the book is Chapter VI in which 
the author shows how the art of worship consists largely of bring- 
ing the imagination to bear on things unseen, under the headings 
images, shrines, ceremonial, and ritual. The chapter following, 
on imagination and preaching, is a very helpful and stimulating 
treatment. Any intelligent reader will be quickened spiritually by 
this book. ALFRED NEWBERY. 
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Anp THE Lire Everiastinc. By John.Baillie. Scribner, 1933. 
$2.50. 


N THE first place this book has the virtue of recognizing the 

limitations of reason in the matter of immortality. Moral 
judgments affect our conclusions on the matter and, as Lazarus 
learned in the parable, neither miracle nor reason are wholly 
compelling where moral judgments are involved. The place of 
apologetic in such fields, then, is to clear away confusion, present 
the evidence, and state the problems involved. That is exactly 
what the author does; and the result is one of the most persua- 
sive and adequate accounts of belief in eternal life imaginable. 
The shift in-popular concern from “other-worldliness” to this- 
worldliness” is appraised, the problems added by scientific en- 
quiry are sympathetically considered, and the confusion between 
endless life and “Life Eternal” is carefully cleared up. 

Moreover Dr. Baillie brings to his subject a wide scholarship. 
The material is so well organized and the use of other writers so 
varied and so apt that one never loses the argument in the dis- 
cussion. 

The defects must be mentioned, however, for they are serious. 
Purgatory is only mentioned once and then parenthetically. The 
treatment of the subject of everlasting punishment entirely omits 
the New Testament teaching on the matter, including, of course, 
several statements of our Lord’s. It is unfortunate that a book 
so excellent in other respects should not contain at least an ade- 
quate discussion of, if not a sympathetic apologetic for, two 
doctrines so deeply rooted in Christian teaching. Wee 
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YOUTH AND THE CHURCH. By Leon C. Palmer. Morehouse, 
1933 pps21 7 Sit85: 


R. PALMER deals with the problems of the adolescent 

in a fascinating way. He recognizes the difficulties of youth 
and suggests solutions or the means by which the difficulties may 
be overcome. Those who work with boys and girls often are at a 
loss to know how to deal with them. Here is a manual, sane and 
complete, which offers great help. 

Mr. Palmer summarizes the modern psychology of the adoles- 
cent in a way which even a beginner can understand. Any teacher, 
clerical or lay, will recognize portraits of some of those under 
his care. Mr. Palmer then goes on to examine the various major 
problems of youth. He is never dogmatic or theoretical, he knows 
just what he is talking about and the reader is made to feel the 
reasonableness of his suggested solutions. Particularly to be 
commended are the chapters on Youth and the Bible, and Youth 
and Religious Education. 

In the former chapter, Mr. Palmer strikes at the root of 
much present day adolescent and adult “unbelief.’’ In the later 
chapters he points the way out. It may not be possible in many 
parishes to put his whole religious education program into opera- 
tion, but certainly much of that program can be adapted by a 
wise leader to fit into most parishes, and no leader should neglect 
a careful study of these chapters. There are excellent bibliog- 
raphies at the end of each chapter for those who would read 
further. Youth and The Church is one of the important books 
on certain problems of pastoral care, it should be widely known 
and used. KS 
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THE GREAT importance of the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body lies in the fact that it safeguards the truth of the sur- 
vival of human personality.—Y esterday, To-day, and For Ever by 
the Rev. G. D. RosEnTHAL. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCH 


Florida Department 
Sponsors Seminar 


Sessions Conducted in Jacksonville 
Under Direction of Vestryman, 
Juvenile Court Judge 


nar, a project of the department of 
Christian social service in the diocese 

of Florida, is being held under the direc- 
tion of the chairman of the department, 
Judge Walter S. Criswell, of the Juvenile 
Court, a vestryman of St. Mary’s parish. 
For six successive Thursdays, the first 
of which was February Ist, a comprehen- 
sive and well worked out program on the 


Bree: Fra.—A city-wide semi- 


. needs of the community and the operation 


of the various agencies, federal, civic, and 
private, which are endeavoring to meet 
them, is being presented in the seminar, 
held between 7:45 and 9:30 p.m. at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd. 

A devotional service led by Bishop Ju- 
han of Florida and the clergy of the city 
parishes opens each session of the seminar 
and discussion follows each subject after 
its presentation. 

About 100 men and women attended the 
Opening session. The Bishop made an ad- 
dress on the Christian Application and 
Methods of Social Service, and Miss Mary 
P. Wheeler led a class on case work. 

Re, Wed 
Confraternity of St. Patrick 


Elects Fred Eastman President 


OmauHa, Nesr.—Fred Eastman was 
elected president of the Confraternity of 
St. Patrick at the annual meeting Janu- 
ary 25th at St. Martin’s Church. Other 
officers are Mark Levings, vice president, 
and John J. Bell, secretary and treasurer. 

Speakers included Bishop Shayler of Ne- 
braska, Mayor Roy N. Towle, and the 
Rev. Vernon Lane, rector of St. Martin’s. 

——_@——_ 
Roosevelt Receives Sangreal Cross’ 


WasHINGTOoN, D. C.—The Cross of 
Honor of the Order of Sangreal was pre- 
sented to President Roosevelt at a family 
dinner in the White House January 28th 
by Bishop Freeman of Washington. The 
Rev. Irwin St. John Tucker, of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Chicago, is the grand 
master of the order. 

——— 
Recital of Liturgical Music 


New YorK—A recital of sacred and 
liturgical music was given under the aus- 
pices of the American Guild of Organists 
in Trinity Church, on the evening of Tues- 
day, February 6th. 


——+ 
Jenkintown, Pa., Rector Instituted 


JENKINTOWN, Pa.—Bishop Taitt of 
Pennsylvania instituted the Rev. Reginald 
G. Davis rector of the Church of Our 
Saviour here February 8th. 


CHAPEL, ST. JOHN’S MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Delafield, Wisconsin. 


General Seminary Alumni 
see Late Dean’s Portrait 


Picture, Painted by Sidney Dickinson, 
Made Possible by Contributions 


(See Cover Illustration) 


New YorK—A feature of the mid- 
winter reunion of the Associate Alumni 
of the General Theological Seminary Janu- 
ary 16th was the exhibition of a portrait 
of the late Rev. Wilford Lash Robbins, 
D.D., LL.D., dean of the seminary from 
1903 to 1916. The portrait, which will be 
hung in Hoffman Hall with the portraits 
of the other former deans of the seminary, 
was placed temporarily in the Alumni 
Room of Seabury Hall. 

The portrait, just completed, was 
painted by Sidney Dickinson, who has done 
a number of well known portraits, among 
them that of the late President Wilson, 
which hangs in Nassau Hall, Princeton 
University. It is life-size, and shows Dean 
Robbins in full academic garb and in a 
characteristic pose. Photographs were used 
by Mr. Dickinson. 

The portrait was made possible by con- 
tributions from friends and former stu- 


dents of Dean Robbins. 


——— 


Alaska Memorial Font Blessed 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA—On the Second 
Sunday in Advent in the presence of the 
congregation and the members of the 
Church school a new memorial font was 
blessed by the vicar, the Rey. Warren R. 
Fenn. The font was given by a communi- 
cant, Mrs. Alexander McDonald, in mem- 
ory of her mother, Anna Matilda Camp- 
bell. 


—_o——— 


Memorial Service for Layman 


PHILADELPHIA—Bishop Taitt of Penn- 
sylvania has appointed the afternoon of 
February 18th as the date for a diocesan 
memorial service for the late Edward 
Horne Bonsall, prominent Churchman. 
The service will be held in St. Matthew’s 
Church, 18th and Girard avenue, Phila- 
delphia. Bishop Taitt will conduct the ser- 
vice, assisted by the Rev. C. Herbert 
Reese, rector of St. Matthew’s. 
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Quota Payments 91% 
Of Expectations 


Amount, However, Only 41% of 
Quotas, Leaving 1933 Deficit of 
$500,000 Despite 31% Budget Cut 


EW YorK—The payments to the 
N National Council on diocesan 

quotas for 1933 were 91 per cent 
of expectations, but only 41 per cent of the 
quotas, the latter figure including gifts to 
the “supplementary offering.” 

The deficit for 1933, after using every 
available resource and reducing the budget 
by $1,326,039, or 31 per cent, will be about 
$500,000, Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, treas- _ 
urer, announced. , 

Dr. Franklin said that of the $618,282 
due December lst to complete the full 
amount which the dioceses notified the 
National Council to expect, there was paid 
$489,711, leaving an unpaid balance of 
$128,571. 

Out of 99 dioceses and districts to which 
quotas were allotted, 51 paid 100 per cent 
or more of their “expectations.” Every dio- 
cese in the province of New England was 
in'this class. Seven missionary districts paid 
100 per cent of their quotas. 


Number of Communicants 
In Texas Doubled Under 
Bishop Quin’s Leadership 


Hovuston, Tex.—Since the consecration 
of Bishop Quin of Texas 15 years ago, the 


| total of communicants in the diocese of 


Texas has doubled, increasing from ap- 
proximately 6,000 to nearly 12,000. 


——_@—_ — 
Life Profession Made 
Gipsonta, Pa.—Brother Gouverneur, 


Superior, $.B.B., received the life profes- 
sion of Brother Willard, $.B.B. (Henry 
Willard Gilpin), in the Chapel of St. 
Barnabas’ Free Home, on the feast of the 
Purification. Brother Charles, S.B.B., acted 
as sponsor. The celebrant was Bishop 
Ward of Erie. Bishop Mann of Pittsburgh 
offered the closing prayers and pronounced 
the benediction. The Rev. William E. Van 
Dyke, rector of St. Luke’s, Smethport, 
read the epistle, and the Rev. William 
Porkess, D.D., rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa., preached the 


sermon. 
————_@—_——— 


Erie Clergy Hear Dr. Porkess 


FRANKLIN, Pa.—The annual pre-Lenten 
Quiet Day for the clergy of the diocese 
of Erie was held on Shrove Tuesday at 
St. John’s Church, the Rev. Martin Aig- 
ner, D.D., rector. The conductor was the 
Rev. William Porkess, D.D., rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
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Slum Clearance Bill 
Passed in New York 


Mrs. Simkhovitch, Greenwich House 
Head, Receives Praise from Both 
Leaders in State Assembly 


EW YorK—The Mandelbaum Bill, 
N opening the way for slum clearance 
on a large scale in the city and the 
provision of proper housing, was passed 
unanimously by the state assembly January 
30th. Governor Lehman has sponsored this 
bill and helped in the drafting of it. He 
signed the bill February Ist. 

It enables the city to use a federal al- 
lotment of $25,000,000 already set aside 
for slum clearance and low-cost apartment 
house projects. 

The Republican and the Democratic 
parties, through their leaders, both claimed 
credit for the bill, which is a project of 
long standing. No agreement was reached 
on this point. Both leaders, however, men- 
tioned Mrs. Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, 
head of Greenwich House, as the person 
to whom special and first honors should go. 

WEL FOES 


Rhode Island Priest Conducts 
Lectures on Personal Problems 


ProvipEeNcE, R. I.—The Rev. Herman 
Ebert, who recently came from the Col- 
lege of Preachers, at Washington, to join 
the staff of St. Stephen’s Church, has al- 
ready begun to put into practice his train- 
ing in psychotherapy which was given him 
while a Fellow at the college. He will con- 
duct every Tuesday in Lent for the benefit 
of the women in the parish a course of 
lectures on Personal Problems and Ad- 
justments. His work is attracting wide 
attention and deep interest. It is new in 
Rhode Island, and, for that matter clergy 
who know say, in the country. He has of- 
fered, so far as his own parish duties will 
permit, to help the clergy of the diocese in 
their pastoral work among parishioners 
who are mentally ill. 

In a statement given to the clergy of 
the diocese, Fr. Ebert urges pastors to 
know enough about maladjustment cases 
to detect emotional states that are danger- 
ous, but he advises against an attempt on 
the part of the average clergyman to try 
to make a cure himself. The patient should 
be sent to a psychiatrist. 
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Delaware Y. P. F. Groups Organized 


WILMINGTON, DeEL.—Young people 
from six parishes and missions in the 
eastern part of Sussex county met in 
Lewes January 26th to form a Young 
People’s Fellowship? Miss Charlotte 
Joseph of Indian River was elected presi- 
dent. The six parishes and missions rep- 
resented were St. Paul’s Church, George- 
town; St. George’s Chapel, Indian River; 
St. Mark’s Church, Millsboro; St. John 
the Baptist’s Church, Milton; All Saints’ 
Church, Rehoboth, and St. Peter’s Church, 
Lewes. A second Y. P. F. Group was or- 
ganized January 25th at St. Andrew’s 
Mission, Ellis Grove, under the direction 
of the Rev. R. Y. Barber. 
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Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
Shows Steady Increase in 
Chapters; Much New Work 


PHILADELPHIA—At the annual meeting 
of the national executive committee of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew reports showed 
a continued steady increase in the number 
of chapters, especially in the young men’s 
division. Brotherhood work has been be- 
gun in Liberia and Africa, and steps are 
being taken toward organization in India. 

The report of the treasurer showed ex- 
penses for the past year paid in full and 
about two-thirds of the deficit from past 
years paid off. 

The invitation of Bishop Matthews of 
New Jersey to hold the triennial national 
convention in Atlantic City, October 5th 
to 9th, immediately preceding General 
Convention, was accepted and a committee 
on program and arrangements appointed. 
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Annual Pi Alpha Council 
Meeting is Enthusiastic 


SoutH Mountain, Pa.—Enthusiasm 
was the keynote of the annual meeting of 
the supreme council of the Pi Alpha 
fraternity in the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, Blue Ridge Summit, January 
29th and 30th. 

The sessions opened at 8 pP.M., January 
29th, with the president, the Rev. Arthur 
G. W. Pfaffko, presiding. All chapters 
were represented by duly accredited dele- 
gates. The reports indicate that the fra- 
ternity is making an invaluable contribu- 
tion in attracting young men and boys to 
the work of the Church. Some reports 
told of some really astonishing responses 
by the young men and boys of the fra- 
ternity. 

This year’s award of an honorary mem- 
bership was granted to Carl B. Kefer- 
stein, of St. Margaret’s parish, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and will be conferred upon him 
by‘ Bishop Brown of Harrisburg. 

The second Sunday after Easter was 
designated as a day of corporate Commu- 
nion for the members of the fraternity. 
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Jamestown, N. Y., Lenten Program 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—The noonday 
preachers at St. Luke’s Church, James- 
town, this Lent will be as follows: 
February 16th: Bishop Ward of Erie; 
February 23d, Bishop Sterrett, of Bethle- 
hem; March 2d, the Very Rev. Whitney 
Hale, dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buf- 
falo; March 9th, the Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes of the department of Christian So- 
cial Service, National Council; March 
16th, the Rev. Frederick Powell, S.S.J.E., 
head of the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist in Canada; March 23d, the Rev. 
Christian Wroth, rector of Trinity 
Church, Warren, Pa. 

 — 
West Virginia Rector Instituted 


CHARLES Town, W. VaA.—The Rev. 
J. W. Gummere was instituted rector of 
St. Andrew’s parish here February 4th by 
Bishop Gravatt of West Virginia. Canon 
Anson P. Stokes of the National Cathe- 
dral was the preacher. 
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Archbishop of York 
Refers to Petition 


Important Statement of Faith Made 
in Connection With Protest to 
Preaching of Unitarians 


cation, the Archbishop of York re- 
ferred at length to the petition of 
Lord Hugh Cecil, that he should bring 
before some competent authority the ac- 
tion of the Bishop of Liverpool in “inviting 
or suffering the invitation” of Unitarians 
to preach in Liverpool Cathedral. 
The Archbishop concluded with an im- 
portant statement of faith, from which the 
following is an extract: 


aoe: his address to York convo- 


“Whatever was the anticipated or the ac- 
tual effect of the occurrences in Liverpool 
Cathedral upon those who were present, the 
publicity given to them has at least involved 
the risk of causing ill-informed persons to 
doubt the firmness of our Church’s adherence 
to the Catholic faith of Christendom in Jesus 
Christ as Very God. That faith is, in fact, 
the foundation alike of our theology and of 
our worship. It is this which gives content 
and power to our Gospel and meaning to our 
Sacraments... . 

“We cannot allow that those who differ 
from us in this, while following Jesus of 
Nazareth as a Prophet and Teacher, are in 
the position of the first disciples before the 
Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension, and the 
Descent of the Spirit at Pentecost. For their 
experience of their Lord was such that, when 
the doctrine of His Deity was presented to 
them, they accepted it as the true account of 
that experience. But those of whom we are 
thinking either reject or refuse to affirm, or 
at least refrain from affirming, that doc- 
trine. . 

“This matter is not one of mere theological 
subtlety, but concerns the deepest of all prac- 
tical religious questions—namely, the ques- 
tion whether the initiative in the process of 
salvation either of the world or of the in- 
dividual rests with God or with men. . 

It remains true that our worship is directed 
to God made manifest in Jesus Christ, and 
true fellowship in worship is only possible 
for us with those who are united with us. 
on that point.” 
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Bishop Ferris Consecrates Pulpit 


RocHester, N. Y.—Bishop Ferris of 
Rochester January 21st consecrated a me- 
morial pulpit in Zion Church, Palmyra. 
The new brass pulpit was given to the con- 
gregation by Prof. Herbert E. Mills and 
his son, Harold Sansbury Mills, in memory 
of Alfred W. Sansbury, 1820-1904; his wife 
Margaret Ann Heminway Sansbury, 1831- 
1894; their children Mary Louise Sans- 
bury Mills, 1863-1894; Albert Truman 
Sansbury, 1866-1932. 

~ a eae 
Laymen Meet at Joliet, Ill. 


Jouiet, Irt.—Failure of business men 
to live their religion seven days a week was 
declared to be largely responsible for the 
economic depression by Clarence B. Ran- 
dall, prominent Chicago layman, speaking 
before a conference of laity at Christ 
Church here January 22d. Directors of 
the Church Club of Chicago led the pro- 


gram. 
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Philadelphia Lenten 
Preachers Announced 


Diocesan Preaching Missions to be 
in Church of the Holy Trinity; 
Various Noonday Services 


preachers will bring Lenten mes- 

sages to Philadelphia during the next 
six weeks. The diocesan Lenten Preach- 
ing Missions which for some years past 
have been held in the Church of St. Luke 
and the Epiphany have this year been trans- 
ferred to the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Rittenhouse Square, where they will be 
held at 8 p.M. Thursdays during Lent. 

Preachers include the Rev. Loring 
W. Batten, Ph.D., professor emeritus of 
General Theological Seminary, New 
York; Bishop Taitt of Pennsylvania; the 
Rev. John M. Groton, rector of Grace 
Church, New Bedford, Mass.; Suffragan 
Bishop Creighton of Long Island; Bishop 
Brown of Harrisburg, and the Rev. Corne- 
lius P. Trowbridge, rector of Grace 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

The noonday Lenten services which have 
become such an important factor in the 
religious life of the city will be held again 
this year from 12:30 to 12:55 p.m., in 
Christ Church, Second St. above Market; 
in St. Stephen’s Church, Tenth above 
Chestnut; and in the Garrick Theater un- 
der the auspices of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew. Besides local ministers, many 
visiting clergymen will conduct these ser- 
vices. Some of them are: Bishop Abbott 
of Lexington, Bishop Moreland, retired; 
Coadjutor Bishop Washburn of Newark, 
Bishop Matthews of New Jersey, Bishop 
Davenport of Easton, Bishop Sterrett of 
Bethlehem, Bishop Woodcock of Ken- 
tucky, Bishop Cook of Delaware, Auxil- 
iary Bishop Bennett of Rhode Island, and 
the Rev. Allan P. Shatford of Montreal. 

The Rev. Leicester C. Lewis, Ph.D., 
rector of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Chest- 
nut Hill, will conduct a series of six Len- 
ten talks at the Churchwomen’s Club, 134 
S. 22d street, on Tuesday evenings in Lent. 

———_@—_—_ 


Tribute to Archbishop of Tourian 


CH1CAGO0—Representatives of several 
communions, including the Episcopal, Ar- 
menian Apostolic, Armenian Evangelical, 
and the Greek Orthodox, joined January 
28th in paying tribute to the late Arch- 
bishop Leon Tourian, who was assassinated 
recently in New York. The memorial ser- 
vice was held at the Lakeview High School 
auditorium and the Ven. F. G. Deis, arch- 
deacon of Chicago, represented _ Bishop 
Stewart of Chicago at the service. 
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Daughters of King Hear Professor 


New Haven, Conn.—The Rev. Flem- 
ing James, rector of St. John’s Church 
here and professor of Old Testament in 
Berkeley Divinity School, conducted the 
meditations at a diocesan service of the 
Daughters of the King February 4th in 
the church. Mrs. T. J. Shannon, president, 
presided. 


Pp HILADELPHIA—M any _ distinguished 
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Mauch Chunk, Pa., Church 
Has Luminous Altar Cross 


Mavucu Cuunx, Pa—A memorial 
cross for the altar was dedicated to the 
glory of God and in memory of the de- 
parted saints of the parish at the eve- 
ning service on Christmas Eve in St. 
Mark’s Church here by the rector, the 
Rev. Frederick H. Steenstra. This 


luminous cross is a most unusual piece 


of ecclesiastical art. It is 32 inches in 
height, cast in bronze and heavily gold 
plated. The light is provided through 
Neon tubes enclosed in the cross with 
a transformer built into the base. A soft 
and beautiful light is diffused through 
the gold tracery of the entire cross 
enhanced by bits of translucent enamel 
resembling cloisonne. The cross was a 
bequest to the parish of Mrs. J. V. 
Remmel. 


Archbishop of Canterbury 
Praises Lord Halifax 


Lonpon—A fine tribute to the memory 
of Lord Halifax was paid by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at the convocation 
of Canterbury recently. He said in part: 


“Although it is usual to confine our re- 
membrance in this House to members of it, 
Lord Halifax was for probably more than 
60 years the most conspicuous layman in the 
Church. This is not the occasion to discuss 
the ecclesiastical policies which he pursued, 
still less the controversies in which, from time 
to time, his ardent spirit was engaged. Suf- 
fice it to say this: he was a leader of high 
ability, of intrepid courage, of single-hearted 
and chivalrous devotion. In giving all the 
abilities of his mind, all the fervor of his 
heart, to the service of the Church, he was 
moved by a passionate desire to vindicate 
for her her place within the Holy Catholic 
Church. 

“If his life-long devotion to the cause of 
reunion impelled him in a direction foreign 
to the instincts and desires of many of his 
fellow Churchmen, its motive was the same 
Christian love, the same loyalty to the Will 
of Christ, that have led some of them to fol- 
low the same cause in other directions. Cer- 
tainly, the advocacy of his aims was never 
soiled by any bitterness of spirit, and he was 
ever anxious to realize the unity of spiritual 
experience with those who differed from 
him.” 
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Philadelphia Parish Receives Memorials 


PHILADELPHIA—An oak _ tabernacle, 
handsomely carved with chalice and host, 
was blessed recently in the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Philadelphia, the Rev. 
Alexander N. Keedwell, rector. It was 
presented by David M. Kennedy in mem- 
ory of his father and mother. Six wrought 
brass candlesticks were presented to the 
parish. These were the gift of Mrs. Hes- 
ser C. Clapham in memory of her late 
husband. Both candlesticks and tabernacle 
enhance the altar which is of oak. 

=, 
Rev. C. R. Barnes to Visit Western N. Y. 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes of the National Council will spend 
a week in the diocese of Western New 
York during Lent and will visit Olean, 
Jamestown, Dunkirk, and Buffalo. 
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AnnualConventionsin 
13 Dioceses, Districts 


Bishop Stewart Issues Warning on 
Church’s Work, Stressing Its 
Power and Mission 


EN DIOCESES and three missionary 
districts recently held their annual 
conventions. The dioceses were At- 
lanta, Chicago, Dallas, Florida, Kansas, 
Los Angeles, Ohio, Oregon, Southern Vir- 
ginia, and Upper South Carolina. The mis- 
sionary districts were Haiti, San Joaquin, 


and Utah. 


Dr. McGregor Atlanta Speaker 


ATLANTA, Ga—The Rev. D. A. 
McGregor, Ph.D., executive secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education, 
National Council, and Bishop Mikell of 
Atlanta were speakers at a dinner at the 
27th annual session of the council of the 
diocese of Atlanta. The session convened 
January 24th at the Church of the Epiph- 


any. 


Edgar E. Pomeroy, Atlanta, was chosen 
chancellor, succeeding Robert C. Alston. 
Members of the standing committee were re- 
elected. 

Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Rev. Dr. W. W. Memminger, the Rev. 
John Moore Walker, and the Very Rev. Rai- 
mundo de Ovies, all of Atlanta, and the Rev. 
F. H. Harding, Milledgeville. Alternates: the 
Rev. Messrs. Mortimer W. Glover, Macon;. 
J. D. C. Wilson, La Grange; G. C. Hinshel- 
wood, Columbus; Charles Holding, Decatur. 

Lay deputies: John F. Glenn, Atlanta; 
William Parker, Jr., Cedartown; George A. 
Bland, Atlanta; Robert C. Alston, Atlanta. 
Alternates: E. D. Pusey, Athens; Floyd E. 
Baird, Marietta; A. B. Clark, Atlanta. 

Woman’s Auxiliary delegates: Mrs. Mar- 
shall Ellis, Macon; Mrs. John E. Talmadge, 
Jr., Athens; Mrs. Stephen B. Ives, Atlanta; 
Mrs. J. F. MacDougald, Atlanta. Alternates: 
Mrs. J. C. Robards, Marietta; Mrs. Frank 
E. Bone, Milledgeville; Mrs. Edwin Pusey, 
Athens; Miss Leola Reddy, Macon. 


Bishop Stewart Stresses Church’s Mission 


Cuicaco—It is not the Church’s job 
to go “tinkering around with economic 
pliers in one hand and a political monkey- 
wrench in the other,’ Bishop Stewart of 
Chicago asserted in his charge to the 97th 
annual convention of the diocese of Chi- 
cago, held in St. Paul’s Church, February 
6th and 7th. 


“The Church’s power and mission is to 
change the lives of men into agents of the 
purpose of God,” said Bishop Stewart. “The 
Church’s power cannot be equated in terms 
of the social legislation it has created; but 
rather in terms of the lives of legislators 
whom it has inspired. The Church’s power 
is to be measured not by the profit-sharing 
enterprises it establishes but by the profit- 
sharing motives it creates; not by codes 
in which it has a finger, but in characters 
which create and uphold equitable codes. 

“Christ did not lay out the details of a 
new order of society but He did lay down 
the principles for His followers out of which 
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should grow a veritable Kingdom of God on 
earth.” 


Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Rev. Dr. George H. Thomas, the Rev. 
Harold L. Bowen, the Rev. Alfred Newbery, 
and the Rey. Dr. Frederick C. Grant. Al- 
ternates: the Very Rey. Dr. Gerald G. Moore, 
the Rev. Edward S. White, the Rev. Dr. 
Duncan H. Browne, and the Rey. Dr. Her- 
bert W. Prince. 

Lay deputies: Henry E. Mason, Joseph A. 
Rushton, Edward L. Ryerson, and Angus S. 
Hibbard. Alternates: William F. Pelham, 
Clarence Griggs, Courtenay Barber, and 
Clarence B. Randall. 

The Rev. John Herbert Edwards retires 
from the standing committee after serving on 
it for 25 years. The Rev. E. Ashley Gerhard, 
of Winnetka, was elected his successor. 

Archdeacons Frederick G. Deis and Win- 
fred H. Ziegler were re-appointed for terms 
of three years each. 

No successor was named to the late Ed- 
ward J. Rogerson, treasurer of the diocese. 
Mrs. Ruth Keller, widow of the late Rev. 
George Keller, was named assistant treas- 
urer. Mrs. Keller has assisted Mr. Roger- 
son in the treasurer’s office for several years. 

Six new members of the Diocesan Coun- 
cil were elected: the Rev. Dr. Charles L. 
Street, the Rev. H. E. Ganster; and L. E. 
Yentzer, Stewart Cushman, George S. Mc- 
Reynolds, and Robert G. Peck. 


Bishop Moore Praises President 


Da .ias, TEex.—President Roosevelt, the 
Oxford Movement, and the Church-Wide 
Endeavor were praised by Bishop Moore 
of Dallas in his address to the annual con- 
vention January 3lst of the diocese of 
Dallas in the Church of the Incarnation 
here. 


Clerical deputies elected to General Con- 
vention: the Very Rev. George Rodgers 
Wood, Dallas; the Rev. Bertram L. Smith, 
Dallas; the Rev. Walter H. Meyers, Hills- 
boro, and the Rev. Claude A. Beesley, 
Wichita Falls. Alternates: the Rev. Charles 
G.. Fox, Fort Worth; the Rev. J. R. Maceo, 
Dallas; the Rey. Richard S. Watson, Sher- 
man, and the Rev. Harold G. Hennessy, 
Paris. 

Lay deputies: George Beggs, Raymond R. 
Lawther, G. B. Straughn, and Carl Wiese- 
mann. Alternates: Dr. L. H. Hubbard, 
Rochester Haddaway, J. R. O’Daniel, and 
J. H. Allison. 


Florida Periodical to be Published 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Bishop Juhan an- 
nounced to the 91st annual council of the 
diocese of Florida that the diocesan period- 
ical, the Church Herald, suspended since 
April, 1931, would be resumed in March 
at no expense to the diocese. 

The Rey. B. H. Reinheimer, of the Na- 
tional Council, addressed the council and 
the Woman's Auxiliary. The council met 
January 25th and 26th at St. John’s 
Church, here. 

The guest speaker at the Auxiliary ses- 
sions was Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames, exec- 
utive director of the Association of South- 
ern Women for the Prevention of Lynch- 
ing. The endorsement of the Auxiliary was 
given to the program of this movement and 
some 28 signatures to its declaration and 
pledge were secured. 


Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Rev. Messrs. L. Fitz-James Hindry, St. 
Augustine; Newton Middleton, Jacksonville; 
Francis B. Wakefield, Jr., Palatka; William 
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S. Stoney, Gainesville. Alternates: the Rev. 
W. Jeffery Alfriend, Tallahassee; the Rev. 
Hendree Harrison, D.D., Pensacola; the Rev. 
John L, Oldham, Jacksonville; the Rev. Rus- 
sell S, Carleton, Monticello. 

Lay deputies: Frank P. Dearing, Raymond 
A. Yockey, and Raymond D. Knight, Jack- 
sonville; and George E. Lewis, Tallahassee. 
Alternates: T. A. Thompson, Bradford; 
Howell A. Davis, Palatka; Herbert Lamson, 
Jacksonville; Walter S,. Criswell, Jackson- 
ville. 

Woman’s Auxiliary delegates: Mrs. J. D. 
Russell, Jacksonville; Miss Margaret G. 
Weed, Jacksonville; Mrs. William P. Cor- 
nell, Jacksonville; Mrs. John G. Ruge, Apa- 
lachicola; Mrs. J. Lloyd Gray, Lake City. 
Alternates: Mrs. B. C. Whitfield, Talla- 
hassee; Mrs. M. C. Whiddon, Pensacola; 
Mrs. John L. Oldham, Jacksonville; Mrs. 
Z. W. Flinn, Palatka; Mrs. Thomas A. Scho- 
field, Live Oak. 


Haiti Pays Pledge in Full 


Port au Prince, Harti—Bishop Car- 
son, in his address at the annual convoca- 
tion of the missionary district of Haiti, 
expressed satisfaction that again Haiti had 
paid in full its pledge toward the Church 
Program, renewing the pledge for 1934, 
The convocation met January 24th to 26th 
in Holy Trinity Cathedral. 

Discussing the possible withdrawal of 
financial help through a continuance of the 
depression, the Bishop emphasized the 
necessity for taking steps looking toward 
self support. 

Delegates to the General Convention: the 
Very Rev. Leopold Kroll and Manassé St. 
Fort Colin, Port au Prince. Alternates: the 


Rev. E. C. Jones and Urie Jacques Garnier, 
Port au Prince. 


Kentucky Bishop Kansas Preacher 


Topeka, Kans.—Bishop Woodcock of 
Kentucky was the preacher at the Kan- 
sas diocesan convention in Grace Cathe- 
dral here. The convention met February 


4th and 5th. 


The Rev. C. A. Clark and J. F. Elden 
were elected to the standing committee, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. Oliver Crawford and F. C. 
Gibbs. 

Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Very Rey. John W. Day, Topeka, and the 
Rev. Messrs. Carl W. Nau, Kansas City; 
Samuel E. West, Wichita, and Carlton A. 
Clark, Independence. Alternates: the Ven. 
L. W. Smith, Topeka, and the Rev. Messrs. 
W. Aimison Jonnard, Manhattan; O. F. 
Crawford, Pittsburg, and Carter Harrison, 
Lawrence. 

Lay deputies: A. C. George and Dr. 
Harry W. Horn, Wichita; Guy T. Berry, 
Independence, and Ralph Montgomery, To- 
peka. Alternates: P. H. Hopkins, Topeka; 
Dr. J. R. Prichard, Fort Scott; Herbert J. 
Hodge, Abilene, and Ben Fegan, Junction 
City. 

Woman’s Auxiliary delegates: Mrs. C. C. 
Bailey, Topeka; Mrs. John Ames, Topeka; 
Mrs. Harry Horn, Wichita; Mrs. Samuel E. 
West, Wichita; Mrs. James Wise, Topeka. 
Alternates: Mrs. Bennett R. Wheeler, ‘To- 
peka; Mrs. C. A. Gafney, Chanute; Mrs. 
L. W. Smith, Topeka; Mrs. Carl Nau, Kan- 
sas City; Mrs. H. H. McDonald, Lawrence. 


Los Angeles Pays Quota in Full 


Los AncELES—The 39th annual con- 
vention of the diocese of Los Angeles 


was held at St. Paul’s Cathedral here 
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January 3lst and February Ist. Reports - 
showed that the diocese had paid in full 
to the National Council the quota for 1933, 
and that at no point in the diocese had mis- 
sionary work been closed. Budgets were 
adopted for the diocese and for diocesan 
missionary work which would maintain the 
level at the same point as in the previous 
year. 

Three representatives of the National 
Council were speakers at the convention. 
They were Bishop Bartlett, Dr. John W. 
Wood, and Spencer H. Miller, Jr. 


The Very Rev. Harry Beal, D.D., was 
elected to the standing committee succeeding 
the Rey. Irving Spencer. The Rev. George 
Davidson, D.D., was elected to the executive 
council, succeeding the Rev. H. H. Kelley. 
T. Fleming, Jr. succeeding W. A. Monten. 

Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Very Rev. Harry Beal, D.D., Los An- 
geles; the Rev. Edwin T. Lewis, Whittier ; 
the Rev. Ray O. Miller, Los Angeles, and the 
Rev. George Davidson, D.D., Los An- 
geles. Alternates: the Rev. Perry G. M. 
Austin, Long Beach; the Rev. Stephen C. 
Clarke, Jr., Pasadena; the Rev. Royal H. 
Balcom, D.D., Santa Barbara; the Rev. 
Maurice I. L. Kain, San Diego. 

Lay deputies: M. A. Albee, Redondo; T. 
Fleming, Jr., So. Pasadena; C. M. Gair, 
Los Angeles; W. A. Monten, Los Angeles. 
Alternates: W. F. Knight, Pasadena; H. I. 
Thomas, So. Pasadena; R. MacC. Brady, 
Montecito; G. G. Entz, Hollywood. 


Dr. John W. Wood, of the National 
Council, was the principal speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


Ohio Confirmations Increase 


CLEVELAND, Outo—The largest num- 
ber of confirmation classes and the great- 
est number of confirmations in the diocese 
of Ohio in the past nine years were re- 
ported by Bishop Rogers in his address at 
the 117th annual convention February 6th 
in Trinity Cathedral. 

There were 129 classes with 1,552 mem- 
bers in-1933. St. Paul’s Church, Cleveland 
Heights, had 68 candidates, the largest 
class. 


The Rev. L. W. S. Stryker, Youngstown, 
was elected to the standing committee, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. J, R. Stalker. 

Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Ven. G. F. Patterson and the Rev. Drs. 
J. R. Stalker, Massilon; W..R. Breed, and 
W. F. Tunks, Akron. 

Lay deputies: W. G. Mather and T. P. 
Goodbody, Toledo; H. P. Knapp and John 
W. Ford, Youngstown. 


Oregon Clergy Formulate Plans 


PorTLAND, Ore.—Plans were made by 
Bishop Sumner and the clergy at the an- 
nual convention of the diocese of Oregon 
for the carrying out of the Presiding Bish- 
op’s call for a Church-Wide Endeavor. The 
convention met in St. Stephen’s Cathedral 
here January 3lst. 

Bishop Barnwell of Idaho and the Rey. 
D. R. Covell of the National Council spoke 
at a dinner. The formal address of the 
evening was by Bishop Porter of Sacra- 
mento. 


The Rev. O. W. Taylor was elected to 
the standing committee, succeeding the Rey. 
R. A’C, Simmonds. 

Clerical deputies to the General Conven- 
tion: the Rev. Messrs. H. R. White, George 
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Swift, H. D. Chambers, and John Dawson. 

Alternates: the Rev. Messrs. E. W. Hughes, 

Ss ion Simmonds, O. W. Taylor, and F. H. 
all. 

Lay deputies: B. B. Coles, F. W. Sercombe, 
Dean Vincent, and Dr. Fixott. Alternates: 
Dr A. Ly Beattie, H. L. Rafferty, W. S. 
Boyer, and R. L. Glisan. 


San Joaquin Elects 


FRESNO, CaLir.—New members of the 
council of advice, announced by Bishop 
Sanford at the annual convocation of the 
missionary district of San Joaquin here 
January 25th, are F. A. Eckstrom and J. 
Benson Wrenn. 

Deputies to the General Convention: 
the Rev. S. C. Hawley, Stockton, and Mr. 
Wrenn. Alternates: the Rev. William 


Payne, Madera, and T. C. Hawley, Lodi. 


818 Confirmations in Southern Virginia 


PETERSBURG, VA.—Bishop Thomson re- 
ported 105 visitations and 818 confirma- 
tions to the 42d annual council of the dio- 
cese of Southern Virginia which met in St. 
Paul’s Church here January 23d and 24th. 

The council passed the first reading of 
a constitutional amendment to admit to the 
council all Colored clergymen canonically 
resident in the diocese, and unanimously 
adopted a resolution requesting the Bishop 
and deputies to General Convention to 
urge “the establishment of Negro mis- 
sionary districts with racial bishops and 
with a greater and more liberal manage- 
ment of their Church affairs.” 

Churches receiving aid from the diocese 
toward the payment of Pension Fund 
premiums would revert to the status of 
organized missions through an amendment 
to the canons. 


Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Rev. Drs. William A. Brown, Ports- 
mouth; E. R. Carter, Petersburg; W. A. R. 
Goodwin, Williamsburg, and the Rev. E. 
Ruffin Jones, Norfolk. Alternates: the Rev. 
Messrs. Norman E. Taylor, Norfolk; Taylor 
Willis, Norfolk; J. M. B. Gill, Petersburg; 
J. R. McAllister, Dinwiddie. 

Lay deputies: C. W. Grandy, Norfolk; 
Col. James Mann, Norfolk; F. W. Darling, 
Hampton; T. W. Mathews, Portsmouth. Al- 
ternates: George B. Townsend, Petersburg; 
E. B. Hodges, Norfolk; W. R. Harrison, and 
Ivor A. Page, Norfolk. 


Upper South Carolina Hears Primate 
York, S. C—The Presiding Bishop ad- 


dressed the 12th annual diocesan conven- 
tion of Upper South Carolina which met 
in the Church of the Good Shepherd here 
January 23d and 24th. 

‘A resolution to effect a change in the 
Constitution and Canons in order that Col- 
ored Churchmen might be given representa- 
tion in the convention was passed for the 
second time, and will become effective if 
passed at the next meeting. 


The Rev. Henry D. Phillips, rector of 
Trinity Church, Columbia, called upon the 
diocese to go forward at the cost of sacri- 
fice, pointing out that Upper South Carolina 
has been forced to retrench because there 
has been no sacrifice. In order that the whole 
diocese might be pervaded with this spirit, 
the convention took the initial step making 
what was called a “Gift of Sacrifice,” a 
pledge to the Church in addition to the one 
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already made. These gifts of the 60 mem- 
bers of the convention amounted to over 
$1,200 in pledges, beginning a diocesan-wide 
“Gift of Sacrifice” movement. 

Clerical deputies to General Convention: 
the Rev. Messrs. H. D. Phillips, Columbia; 
R. C. Topping, Anderson; A. Rufus Morgan, 
Columbia; Albert R. Stuart, Greenwood. Al- 
ternates: the Rev. Messrs. L. N. Taylor, 
Columbia; William Johnson, Aiken; Robert 
Phillips, Greenville; Capers Satterlee, Clem- 
son College. : 

Lay deputies: Dr. Garden C. Stuart, 
Eastover; W. Bedford Moore, Jr., York; 
John W. Arrington, Jr., Greenville; James 


Viwelerty, Columbia. Alternates: . Lanier 
Branson, Aiken; Dr. Henry K. Thayer, 
Greenwood. j 


Woman’s Auxiliary delegates: Mrs. A. C. 
Hammett, Mrs. E. N. McDowell, and Mrs. 
James R. Cain, Columbia; Mrs. R. E. 
Houston, Greenville; Mrs. W. R. Simpson, 
Rock Hill. Alternates: Mrs. Beverly Sloan, 
Columbia; Mrs. J. E. Hart, York; Mrs. Fred 
Hensley, Columbia; Mrs. Oscar Wilson, 
Spartanburg. 


Utah Bishop Speaks on Good Will 


Satt Lake City, Uran—Good will 
among nations through a great spiritual 
awakening was the subject of Bishop 
Moulton’s address at the convocation of 
Utah in St. Paul’s Church. The convoca- 
tion met from January 25th to 28th. 


Members appointed or elected to the Bishop 
and Council were the Rev. A. E. Butcher, 
the Rev. A. L. Wood, A. W. Koehler, Am- 
brose Lowery, W. H. Trask, Jr., J. E. Jones, 
Clarence E. Raybould, Harry Goodrich, D. A. 
Lyon. 

The Rev. W. J. Howes, Randlett, and 
C. P. Overfield, Salt Lake City, were elected 
delegates to General Convention. Alternates: 
the Ven. W. F. Bulkley and J. E. Jones, 
Salt Lake City. 

Woman’s Auxiliary delegates: Mrs. H. C. 
Goodrich, Salt Lake City; Mrs. M. A. Key- 
ser, Salt Lake City; Mrs. John W. Hyslop, 
Ogden; Mrs. Alwyn E. Butcher, Salt Lake 
City; Mrs. Henry W. Doscher, Salt Lake 
City. Alternates: Mrs. Arthur W. Moulton, 
Mrs. E. A. Hamilton, Mrs. Clarence Eberly, 
Mrs. F. M. Wichman, Mrs. Frank Gregory, 
all of Salt Lake City. 


+> 


Lenten Rally for Young People 


New YorK—A Lenten rally of young 
people will take place at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church at 8 p.m. February 25th. The 
preacher will be the Rev. Leslie C. Glenn, 
rector of Christ Church, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


—_@——_- 


Parish Meets in Avondale, Ohio, Church 


Cincinnati, On10—St. Luke’s parish is 
meeting in Grace Church, Avondale. It is 
an organized parish with its own vestry 
and is holding regular services at Grace 
Church between the hour of their Sunday 
school and the 11 o'clock service, 


——_@—_—_ 


Nurse From India Addresses Guild 
Detroit—Miss Agnes Dunn, R.N., of 


India, formerly a member of the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association of Detroit, was the 
special speaker at the monthly meeting of 
the Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses, in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral February 12th. 
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Nebraska Cathedral Announces Preachers 


Omaua, Nespr.—Preachers at the Len- 
ten noon hour services at Trinity Cathe- 
dral include the following Omaha priests: 
the Rev. R. D. Crawford, of St. Barna- 
bas’; the Rev. Dr. F. W. Clayton of All 
Saints’, and the Rev. Messrs. D. J. Gal- 
lagher of St. Andrew’s, G. St. G. Tyner 
of St. Paul’s, V. W. Lane of St. Martin’s, 
E. J. Secker of St. John’s. During Holy 
Week the Very Rev. S. E. McGinley will 
be the preacher. 

——- ——_ 


Marquette Clergy Conference 
Marquette, Micu.—The clergy of the 
diocese of Marquette met February 5th 
with Bishop Ablewhite at St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral for a pre-Lenten conference. 


New Books 
for the 


Lenten Season 


The Bishop of London’s 
Lenten Book, 1934 


THE SCHOOL 
of CHARITY 


Meditations on the Christian Creed 


By Evelyn Underhill 


_ Fellow of King’s College, London 


“Miss Underhill is the best writer on 
the mystical in religion today. .. . 
You will find this book one of the 
most stimulating and suggestive you 
have read.”—Living Church. $1.00 


MIXED 
PASTURE 


Twelve Essays and Addresses 


By Evelyn Underhill 


Fellow of King’s College, London 


ae 


“The author’s insight, poetic imagina- 
tion, literary style, and spiritual ear- 
nestness are impressive. Seldom do we 
find books on spiritual themes of 
greater literary beauty or more en- 
during worth than those from her 
pen.”—Religious Book Club Bulletin. 
$2.00 


WATCHERS 
by the CROSS 


Thoughts on the Seven Last Words 
By the 
Rev. Peter Green, M. A. 


Canon of Manchester, Chaplain to 
the King 
From 22 continuous years preaching 
the author has found it necessary to 
secure new approaches to the subject. 
This book is designed primarily to in- 
duce meditation, prayer, and resolu- 
tions on the part of the reader. $1.50 


Longmans, Green 5 
Company 


114 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Lenten Services at 
General Seminary 


Special Preachers Also Announced 
for St. Paul’s Chapel and Church 
of Incarnation 


EW YORK—Special preachers in the 
N chapel of the General Theological 

Seminary at Evensong during Lent 
include the Rev. Frederic C, Lauderburn, 
chaplain; the Rev. Karl M. Block, D.D., 
rector of St. Michael’s and St. George’s 
Church, St. Louis, Mo.; the Rev. Howard 
C. Robbins, D.D., professor of Pastoral 
Theology; the Rev. J. Reginald Mallett, 
rector of Grace Church, White Plains; 
Bishop Rogers of Ohio; the Rev. Horace 
W. B. Donergan, rector of St. James’ 
Church, New York City; and the Very 
Rev. Hughell Fosbroke, D.D., dean. 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Special preachers at St. Paul’s Chapel, 
‘Trinity parish, during Lent include the 
Very Rev. Milo H. Gates, D.D., dean of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine; the 
Rey. John R. Oliver, M.D., author; the 
Rev. Stanley C. Hughes, rector of Trinity 
Church, Newport, R. I.; the Rev. James 
O. S. Huntington, D.D., Order of the 
Holy Cross; the Rev. Leicester C. Lewis, 
D.D., rector of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
bey ade Pia Father Joseph, O.S.F.; the 
Rev. Canon H. Adye Prichard, D. Di rec- 
tor of St. Mark’s Church, Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y., and the vicar, the Rey, Joseph Pat- 
ton McComas, D.D. 


PREACHERS AT CHURCH OF INCARNATION 


Preachers at the noonday Lenten ser- 
vices in the Church of the Incarnation in- 
clude Bishop Sterrett of Bethlehem; Suf- 
fragan Bishop Creighton of Long Island; 


the Rey. Theodore P. Ferris, of Grace 
Church, New York; the Rev. C. Leslie 
Glenn, rector of Christ Church, Cam- 


bridge, Mass.; the Rev. George A. Trow- 
bridge, rector of All Angels’ Church, New 
York; the Rey. Dr. D. W. Gateson, rector 
of the Church of the Saviour, Philadelphia, 
and the Rev. George A. Robertshaw, assis- 
tant. 

—_ —-o—_——_ 


Connecticut Young People Meet 


WALLINGFORD, Conn.—About 50 par- 
ishes and missions were represented at the 
annual diocesan convention of the Young 
People’s Fellowship at St. Paul’s Church 
here February 3d and 4th. Miss Dorothy 
Fischer of the National Council was one 
of the speakers. 


—_@——_ 


Bishop Manning Speaks to Churchwomen 


New York—The Churchwomen’s 
League for Patriotic Service held its an- 
nual meeting recently at the Hotel Plaza. 
Bishop Manning was the speaker. The 
choir of St. “Fhomas’ Church provided 
music. The president of the League is Mrs. 
Henry Gansevoort Sanford. 
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Church Army Activities 
In Southwestern Virginia 


D1ocEsE—SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA: 
Church Army Missionaries active— 
Two. Wise .County—Grace House of 
the Mountain. Captain G. Wiese has 
16 acres of land and two cows. Helps 
farmer-neighbors by lectures on culture 
of potatoes and corn raising. Active as 
organizer of local C. W. A. projects. 

Mission House is a true social cen- 
ter, with services, prayer meetings, and 
Girls’ Friendly Society as regular fea- 
tures. 


Massachusetts Clergy Hear 


Authorities on Preaching | 


Rev. M. S. Taylor and Rev. W. R. Bowie 
Address Association 


Boston—A program jointly prepared by 
the diocesan committee on evangelism and 
the program committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Clerical Association was pre- 
sented to the clergy February 5th in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Boston. 

The Rev. Malcolm S. Taylor of St. Al- 
ban’s Cathedral, chairman of the National 
Commission on Evangelism, expounded in 
the morning the Sulpician Method of 
Meditation. At the close of his address, 
Dr. Taylor set his hearers to the duty of 
composing a meditation on a selected pas- 
sage from the Gospels. At the close of 
25 minutes some of these meditations were 
read aloud and criticized. 

The Rev. Dr. W. R. Bowie of Grace 
Church, New York, gave an address in the 
afternoon on the Method and Content of 
the Preaching of a Parish Priest. Again 
in the evening, a group of.the clergy met 
with Dr. Taylor who spoke to them 
on How to Preach a Mission. The whole 
program of the day was built around the 
idea of preaching. The part devoted to 
meditation and the cultivation of spiritual 
perceptions and conceptions aimed to pro- 
vide a richer background for the actual 


sermon itself. 
—=—o— 


West Missouri Women Hear Talk 
On Church Work in Mountains 


Kawsas City, Mo.—At the annual dioc- 
esan meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
at St. Andrew’s Church January 29th, 
Mrs. F. A. Habersham of Los Angeles 
gave an illustrated lecture on the work 
of the Church in the mission fields of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains in Virginia. 

The officers elected for the next three 
years, all of Kansas City, were: Miss M. 
Louise Howard, president; Mrs. A. S. 
Deacon, vice president; Miss Henrietta 
Whittaker, reélected recording secretary; 
Mrs. C. R. Bachman, corresponding secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Samuel R. Iams, reélected 
treasurer. Mrs. Henry Burr was the re- 
tiring president. 

Bishop Spencer of West Missouri of- 
ficiated, assisted by the Rev. Dr. James 
P. DeWolfe, rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church. 
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CHURCH VESTMENTS 
CHOIR OUTFITS 


Copes Chasubles 
Altar Linens 


Cassocks Surplices 


Stoles Veils  Burses 
METAL WORK WOODWORK 


28 Margaret St., LONDON, W. 1, 
and 9 High St., Oxford, England 


Heaton, Butler & Bayne 


Stained Glass Artists 
By appointment to the late King Edward VII 
Designs and estimates on application to 
Heaton, Butler & Bayne 


(New York) Limited 


Tottenville P. O. Box 195 New York 


RGEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR I0 th ST. NEW YORK 


Ohurch Furnis in 


IN CARVED WOOD AND ji 
MARBLE:BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NYY. 
AND 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Established 40 years. Church apg exquisite 


Altar linens, ete. Stoles from . Burse and 
veil from $10. Surplice from $8. Cope from $70. 
Damask Mass set from $60. Silk chasuble from 
$30. Complete line of pure Irish linens and Church 
fabrics by the yard. Embroidered emblems ready 
to apply. Altar Guild Handbook, 50 cts. 


L. V. Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., paral Chase, 
Washington, D. C., Tel. Wis. 275 
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ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Keclesiastical Embroidery 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 


131 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Telephone: 5-1058 


Eldorado 


BOOKS for LENTEN READING 


EASTER MEMORIALS 


The Altar Service 
Prayer Books, Hymnals, Bibles 
Altar Brasses, Church Art 


REDDING & COMPANY, 9 W. 23 St., N.Y. 
Established 1859 
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Bishop of Chichester 
Renews German Plea 


Universal Christian Council Admin- 
istrative Committee Warmly 
Approves Procedure of President 


istrative committee of the Univer- 

sal Christian Council for Life and 
Work at its recent meeting here gave 
warm approval to a letter written to 
Reichsbishop Miller of Germany by the 
Bishop of Chichester. The letter, dated 
January 18th, expressed concern over the 
continued critical situation in the German 
Church. 

Representatives of the different Euro- 
pean Churches were present at the meet- 
ing, at which the present crisis in the 
German Church. was discussed. The 
Bishop of Chichester, as president, re- 
ported on his correspondence with the 
Reichsbishop with reference especially to 
the use of force against a large body of 
pastors in the German Church. 

The administrative committee expressed 
its conviction that coercive measures and 
the application of force in the present 
situation would be a wrong to the Chris- 
tian conscience, to the Gospel, and to the 
whole Church. 

The Bishop of Chichester in the letter 
‘expressed concern at the recent develop- 
ments in Germany. He pointed out that 
the “Aryan” paragraph is still in force, 
and that all opposition and criticism has 
been prohibited, with still sterner methods 
of coercion apparently projected. 

The Bishop closed with “the earnest 
hope that the use of force and the suppres- 
sion of theological criticism may be aban- 
‘doned, and that, to use your own words 
of September Ist, we may, in all our 
‘Churches, learn to take our stand closer 
together under the banner of the Gospel.” 


G HICHESTER, ENGLAND—The admin- 


American Section Expresses Concern 


New York—Grave concern regarding 
the situation of the Church in Germany 
was expressed in a statement issued by the 
American Section of the Universal Chris- 
tian Council, representing the council and 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
‘Christ in America. The statement was 
issued simultaneously with that of the 
chairman of the council, the Bishop of 
Chichester, England, who in a letter to 
Reichsbishop Miller of Berlin protested 
against those whose orthodoxy and zeal 
for the church, as well as their devotion 
to their country, are beyond doubt.” 


——~ 


Church Canvass 114 Per Cent 


CHELTENHAM, Pa.—St. Aidan’s parish 
in its recent canvass achieved its goal 114 
per cent, with pledges totaling $4,623.50, 
and with the number of pledges raised 


from 83 to 174. The Rev. H. B. Satcher is 


vicar. 
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Nun’s Work Among Prison 
Inmates Gets Recognition 
From Bishop of Chicago 


_ Cuicaco—Years of service to women 
inmates of the Illinois State Prison on the 
part of Sister Mary Elizabeth, O.S.F., 
were rewarded February 5th when she re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Cross 
awarded by Bishop Stewart of Chicago. 
The award was one of five given at the 
Church Club dinner at the Hotel Sherman 
in the presence of 500 Churchmen and 
women of the diocese. 

Others to receive the crosses were: the 
Rev. Frank F. Beckerman, for 10 years 
on the City Missions staff in Chicago; the 
Rev. Arnold Lutton, for 25 years pastor 
of the Church of the Annunciation, Chi- 
cago; the Rev. Alfred Newbery, rector of 
the Church of the Atonement and promi- 
nent social service worker in Chicago, and 
the Rev. Charles L. Street, Ph.D., rector 
of St. Alban’s School, Sycamore, and dean 
of the northern deanery. 

The Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, executive 
secretary of the department of Social Ser- 
vice of the National Council, and the Rev. 
IF. P. Houghton, field secretary of the Na- 
tional Council, were other speakers at the 


dinner. 
—— 


Vinson Navy Bill Assailed 
By New York Ministers 


Dr. W. R. Bowie and the Rev. J. H. Melish 
Among Protest Signers 


New YorK—A telegram of protest 
against the Vinson Bill, which authorizes 
increasing the navy to treaty strength, has 
been sent_by a group of New York clergy- 
men to President Roosevelt, it was an- 
nounced by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 


“This telegram,’ said W. W. Van Kirk, 
secretary of the council’s international jus- 
tice and goodwill department, “signed as it 
is by more than a score of leading clergy- 
men of New York, is an effective rejoinder 
to the criticism that the Federal Council’s 
peace utterances are not shared by the 
churchmen of various denominations.” 


The telegram follows: 


“We, the undersigned clergymen of New 
York City, earnestly protest against the Vin- 
son Naval Bill. We also protest against 
the manner in which this legislation is being 
rushed through Congress. We urge you to 
request the Senate to defer consideration 
of this measure until the people have been 
given full opportunity to be heard upon its 
wisdom or necessity. 

“We believe the proposed naval construc- 
tion program seriously compromises your 
good neighbor policy and is a denial of our 
moral obligation under the Kellogg Pact. 
We believe vast numbers of thoughtful peo- 
ple will acclaim your action in withholding 
support from this unprecedented peace-time 
program of naval expansion.” 


The clergymen signing the message in- 
cluded the Rev. Dr. W. Russell Bowie 
of New York, and the Rev. J. Howard 
Melish of Brooklyn. 


e@) 
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Be Yourself 


AND ENJOY YOURSELF 


Living down by the sea, 
we’ve come to know its 
tricks — how it affects 
our guests. Some it fills 
with a sense of profound 
and peaceful repose, while 
in others it inspires a tre- 
mendous zeal for sport and 
gaiety. 
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If sand and salt air re- 
lease a repressed buoyancy 
within you, you’ll find 
plenty to absorb it here at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Health baths. Squash. A 
modern gym. Amusing 
game rooms. Music and 
entertainments. Outside 
there’s golf, riding along 
the surf, ice hockey to 
watch, and countless other 
attractions. 


Or, maybe your sole de- 
sire is to sleep well, eat 
well, and enjoy perfect se- 
clusion. We have no other 
sleep but the sound, re- 
freshing kind, no other food 
than the most delicious. 
And on our broad Qcean 
Decks you may loil in the 
sun for hours. 


So trade your troubles 
for salt air and sunshine. 
At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
it will be the shrewdest swap 
you ever made. Moderate 
daily rates now in effect. 
Write for reservations. 


DEES 


Chalfonte- 


Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Em- 
broideries, Silks, Cloths, Fringes 


CLERICAL SUITS 


Hats, Rabats, Collars 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 


Embroideries for half a century 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 
131-133 East 23rd St., New York 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE 
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“May they rest in peace, and may 
light perpetual shine upon them.” 


FREDERICK DIEHL, PRIEST 


FARMVILLE, VA.—The Rev. Dr. Fred- 
erick Diehl, rector of St. John’s Memorial 
Church, Farmville, died January 31st after 
an illness of several months. 

Dr. Diehl was born April 9, 1875, .at 
Gettysburg, Pa., the son of James Fred- 
erick and Arabella Pomery Diehl. He 
graduated from Dickenson College in 1897 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts and 
from the same college received his Mas- 
ter’s degree in 1900. He was given the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity by Hampden- 
Sidney College in 1924. He was ordained 
deacon in 1911 and made priest in 1912 by 
the Bishop of Harrisburg. His first charge 
was St. Paul’s, Wellsboro, Pa., from which 
he came to St. John’s in 1915: He was mar- 
ried in 1901 to Miss Ollie M. Kready of 
Orrtanna, Pa., who survives him with four 
children, the Misses Dorothy and Eliza- 
beth of Norfolk, Va., and the Misses 
Catharine and Mary of Farmville. 

The funeral was conducted February 
3d at Farmville by the Rev. Samuel R. 
Diehl of Martinsville, W. Va., a brother, 
assisted by the Rev. E. R. Carter, D.D., 
of Christ Church, Petersburg. Interment 


was at Farmville. 
——@———_ 


A. R. MANSFIELD, PRIEST 


New Yorx—The Rev. Archibald Ro- 
maine Mansfield, D.D., superintendent of 
the Seamen’s Church Institute of New 
York, died February 11th. 

Bishop Manning of New York and the 
Rev. Donald B. Aldrich, D.D., rector of 
the Church of the Ascension, New York, 
officiated at the funeral service February 
13th in the chapel of the Seamen’s Church 
Institute. 

Archibald Romaine Mansfield was born 
in Spring Valley, N. Y., January 3, 1871, 
the son of Romaine Styles and Emelia 
Moore Mansfield. He was graduated from 
St. Stephen’s College with a Bachelor 
of Arts degree in 1892, and then attended 
General Theological Seminary, being or- 
dained deacon in 1896 and priest in 1897 
by Bishop Potter. He married Ella Louise 
Huntington of New York City June 14, 
1899. He received the degree of Doctor 
of eae from St. Stephen’s College in 
1915. 

Dr. Mansfield was a chaplain of the 
Seamen’s Church Institute of New York 
from 1896 to 1904; superintending chap- 
lain from 1904 to 1909, and superintendent 
since 1909. 

—— 


HERBERT H. POWELL, PRIEST 


Los Atos, Catir..—The Rev. Herbert 
H. Powell, $.T.D., dean of the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific, died here 
February 4th at the age of 60. 

Herbert Harry Powell was born in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., February 10, 1873, the 
son of William Powell and Sarah Ann 
(Moon). He received the degree of Bache- 
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lor of Philosophy from Taylor University 
in 1899, the Master of Arts degree from 
George Washington University in 1901, 
the Bachelor of Divinity degree from Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary in 1901, the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree from the 
University of California in 1905, and the 
Doctor of Sacred Theology degree from 
General Theological Seminary in 1912. 
He married Anna Louise Preston, of Santa 
Clara, Calif., June 2, 1903. 

Bishop Whittle ordained him deacon in 
1900, and Bishop Talbot ordained him 
priest the same year. 

After a short time as curate at St. 
Stephen’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, he served 
as professor at the Church Divinity School 
from 1900 to 1908; rector, Church of the 
Holy Saviour, Santa Clara, 1902 to 1905, 
and 1907 to 1908; vicar of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Berkeley, 1908 to 1915; rector of 
St. John’s Church, Ross, 1922 to 1925; 
diocesan superintendent of Christian Edu- 
cation, 1915 to 1924; instructor, Pacific 
School of Religion, 1918; lecturer, Univer- 
sity of California, 1919 to 1920; lecturer, 
Leland Stanford Junior University, 1925 
to 1929. He became dean of the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific in 1923. 

Dean Powell was a deputy to Gen- 
eral Convention from 1913 to 1931. He 
was the author of The Supposed Hebra- 
isms in the Grammar of the Biblical Ara- 
malic. 

Survivors are his widow, one daughter, 
Mrs. Katharine Gray, a granddaughter, 
one brother, and two sisters. 

The funeral service was at Grace Ca- 
thedral February 5th, where Dean Powell 
was honorary canon. Bishop Parsons of 
California officiated, assisted by the Ven. 
W. R. H. Hodgkin, D.D., and Chaplain 
D. C. Gardner, D.D., of Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

In the long procession were the stu- 


dents and faculty of the Church Divinity 


School, the cathedral clergy, members of 
the standing committee, and many other 
of the diocesan clergy. The honorary pall 
bearers were alumni of the Church Di- 
vinity School. The active pall bearers were 
members of the Benevolent and Protective 


Order of Elks. 


—-— 
MRS. SARAH E. ABBOTT 


CARBONDALE, Pa.—Mrs. Sarah E. Ab- 
bott, widow of the late Rev. Benjamin 
Abbott, died on January 17th at her home 
here. Mrs. Abbott was in her 88th year. 

She was well known throughout the 
Lackawanna Valley. Her husband was rec- 
tor, of Trinity Church, Carbondale, at the 
time of his retirement many years ago. 


—— 


MRS. DOROTHY ARENTS BROOKS 


NEw YorK—Mrs. Dorothy Arents 
Brooks, wife of Harold W. Brooks, died 
at her home, 1035 Fifth avenue, January 
21st in her 40th year. 

Funeral services were held in St. 
Thomas’ Church January 23d, the Rev. 
Roelif H. Brooks, D.D., officiating. Burial 
was private. 

Mrs. Brooks was a granddaughter of 
George Arents. She and other members of 
the family presented the carillon to St. 
Thomas’ Church in memory of Mr. Arents. 
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By JAMES SHEERIN 
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“This life of Bishop 
Potter is alive — We 
oO U who knew and loved 

; the Bishop will be 
grateful, for here he lives again for 
our eyes to see, and our ears to hear, 


and our hearts to love.” 
—Bishop E, M. Stires. 
$2.00 
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Distributor: 
PAUL S. BUCK 


724 FifthAve.,NewY ork City 


Edwin S. Gorham, Inc. 


Publishers and Distributors of 
Church Literature and Art 
Bibles, Prayer Books, Hymnals, etc. WVestments, 
Altar Bread, Linens, and other Parish Requisites 
Prices subject to change. Catalogues 
and Information on request. 


18 West 45 Street, New York 


KNIGHTS OF STS. JOHN 


Let the boys have this Fraternity and you 
will have the boys in Church. Provides worth- 
while things to do. Endorsed by leading Bishops 
and Clergy. Ritual of Initiations $1. 


Headquarters 


3012 WEST COULTER STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Charles I+ Connick 
Designer and @orker 
in Stained Glass 
nine Narcourt Street-Boston 
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DR. HELEN GRAY CONE 


New York—Dr. Helen Gray Cone, 
professor emeritus of English in Hunter 
College, died at her home here January 
31st, in her 75th year, after a short illness. 
‘The funeral service was held in St. Luke’s 
Church, February 3d, the rector, the Rev. 
William T. Walsh, officiating. 

Dr. Cone had been connected with Hun- 
ter College for many years. She was grad- 
uated from the Normal College of New 
York, which afterward became Hunter 
College, in 1876. From 1889 until 1926, 
when she retired, she taught in the college. 
In 1920, Hunter conferred on her the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Literature. 

She was the author of many notable 
poems, the most famous being A Chant of 
Love for England, published in 1915. The 
hymn of the Society of the Companions of 
the Holy Cross, Knights Who Ride 
Through Desert Places, was written by 
Dr. Cone and presented to the society. 

——_-o—_—_ 


GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK 


Omana, Nepr.—Former Senator Gil- 
bert Monell Hitchcock died February 3d 
in Washington, D. C. He was a member 
of All Saints’ Church, Omaha. 

The Rev. Dr. F. W. Clayton, rector, 
conducted the funeral service February 
7th at Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, with the 
Very Rey. S. E. McGinley, dean, assisting. 
Interment was in the family plot in Forest 
Lawn Memorial Park. Members of the 
staff of the Omaha World Herald, which 
he founded in 1885 under the name of the 
Omaha Evening World and in 1889 con- 
solidated with the Morning Herald under 
the present name, were active pall bearers. 

A group of members of the family and 
friends accompanied the body to Omaha 
from Washington. Among these were Mrs. 
Henry Doorly of Omaha and Miss Ruth 
Hitchcock of Washington, daughters; and 
Gilbert Doorly and Mrs. Richard Young 
of Omaha, grandchildren. 

He was a member of Congress from 
1903 to 1905 and 1907 to 1911. He was 
United States Senator for Nebraska from 
1911 to 1917. He was born in Omaha in 
1859. He was a Democrat. 

ee ea 


MISS HELEN A. LITTELL 


WitmMINcTOoN, Det.—Miss Helen A. 
Littell, one of the best known women in 
the diocese of Delaware, died here Janu- 
ary 29th. 

Miss Littell was chairman of the dioc- 
esan Church Periodical Club. She was 
known in all the parishes of the state and 
her enthusiasm made her a_ welcome 
speaker for groups of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. 

Miss Littell was a sister of Bishop Lit- 
tell of Honolulu. Through him she became 
interested in the Church General Hospi- 
tal, Wuchang. She spent three years later 
in raising funds ($200,000) for the new 
buildings which are now in use. 

Among her Church activities was the 
Churchwoman’s League for Patriotic Ser- 
vice of which she was executive secretary 
for several years. 

Miss Littell was the daughter of the 
late Rev. T. Gardiner Littell, for 27 years 
rector of St. John’s Church here. 

A service of Holy Communion was held 
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in the Chapel at Bishopstead February 2d. 
The burial service was at St. John’s 
Church, Yonkers, N. Y., where interment 
was made. 

——@————_ 


WILLIAM M. MUSCHERT 


Trenton, N. J.—Trinity Cathedral 
parish has sustained a great loss in the 
death from pneumonia of the secretary of 
the minor chapter, William M. Muschert, 
vice-president of Mluschert, Reeves and 
Company, in his 55th year. 

Mr. Muschert and his family were long 
members of Trinity Church before its 
dedication as the cathedral and he was also 
prominent in Masonic circles, being at his 
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death grand secretary of the Grand Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar. A Requiem 
was said in the cathedral at 8:00 a.m. 
January 31st, and the Burial Office the 
same afternoon. Suffragan Bishop Urban 
of New Jersey, Canon J. B. Halsey, and 
the Rev. R. B. Gribbon of the Cathedral 
officiated. 
See ae 


MISS SARAH REED 


Eriz, Pa.—A prominent citizen and 
leading Church woman of this city, Miss 
Sarah A. Reed, died at her home here 
January 27th as a result of a stroke Jan- 
uary 25th. She was affectionately known 
as “Erie’s Grand Old Lady” and was the 


Church Serbices 


Illinois 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 
1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rey. WiriiaAm Brewster Strosxopr, Rector 
Sunday Masses 8:00, 9:15, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:30; 7:30-8:30. 


Maryland 


Grace and St. Peter’s Church, 
Baltimore, Md. 
(Park Avenue and Monument Street) 
CLERGY 
Tue Rev. Rosert S. Cuatmers, D.D. 
G. B. Wavuams, B. McK. Garrick 
Sundays: 8, 9:30, and 11 a.m.; 8 p.m. 
Week-days: 8 a.m.; 5:30 p.m. 


Massachusetts 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 
Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tuer Cowrey FatrHers 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Sermon and Benediction, 7:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 7, 8, Thurs., and H. D., 9:30 also. 
Confessions: Sat., 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun., 9:15 a.m. 


New Jersey 


All Saints’ Church, Atlantic City 
8 So. Chelsea Avenue 
Rey. Lansinc G. Putman, Rector 
Sundays, 7:30 an@ 10:45 a.m., and 8:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays and Holy Days. 


New York 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
Cathedral Heights 
New York City 

Sundays: Holy Communion, 8 and 9 a.m. Chil- 
dren’s Service, 9:30; Morning Prayer or Litany, 
10. Holy Communion and Sermon, 11. Evening 
Prayer and Sermon, 4 P.M. 

Week-days: Holy Communion, 7:30 (Saints’ 
Days, 10); Morning Prayer, 9:30. Evening 
Prayer, 5 p.m. (choral). Organ Recital on Satur- 
days at 4:30. 


Christ Church, Corning 
Rey. Francis F. Lyncu, Rector ' 
Sundays, 7:15, 7:30, 9:30, 11:00 a.m.; 
5:15 p.m. 
Week-days, 7:15, 7:30 a.m.; 5:15 p.m. 
Additional Eucharist, Friday, Holy Days, 9:30. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rev. H. Percy Sirver, §.T.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 10, and 11 a.m., 4 p.m. 
Noonday Services Daily (except Saturday), 
12:20. 


New York—Continued 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
“46th Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rey. Granvitre M. Wit tiams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sundays Masses, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High Mass). 
Evensong, with Address and Benediction, 6. 
Week-day Masses, 7, 8, and 9:30. 
Confessions: Thursdays, 4 to 6; Fridays, 7 to 

8; Saturdays, 3 to 5 and 8 to 9. 

—_—_— 


Holy Cross Church, New York 


Avenue C between 3d and 4th Streets 
Sunday Masses 8:00 and 10:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays 9-11 a.m.; 7-8:30 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 


Park Avenue and 51st Street 

Rey. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 
8 a.m. Holy Communion. 
11 a.m. Morning Service and Sermon. 
4 p.m. Evensong. Special Music. 
8 p.m. Service in Swedish Language. 
Daily Lenten Service, 12:15 and 5 p.m. 
Holy Communion, Wed., 8, Thurs., 10:30 a.m. 
Junior Congregation, 9:30 and 11 a.m., 4 p.m. 


St. James’ Church, New York 


Madison Avenue and 71st Street 
Tue Rev. H. W. B. Donecan 
Tue Rev. James V. Knapp 
Sundays: 8 a.m., 11 a.m., 8 p.m. 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Holy Days, 12 m. 
Fridays, 5:15 ».m. 


Pennsylvania 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 


Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 

Rey. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 

Sundays: Low Mass, 8 and 9 a.m.; High Mass 
and Sermon, 11 a.m.; Evensong and Devotions, 
4 P.M. 

Daily Masses, 7 and 7:45 a.m. Also Thurs- 
days and Saints’ Days, 9:30 a.m. 

Confessions: Saturdays, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


Wisconsin 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 


E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rev. Arcutz I. Draxe, Dean 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11:00 (Sung 
Mass and Sermon). 
Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. Thurs., 6:45 and 9:30. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:15, 7:15-8:15. 
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author of several books, the most notable 
being The Romance of Arlington House. 

Miss Reed was born March 16, 1838, in 
Ashtabula, Ohio, the daughter of William 
Wyndam Reed and Elizabeth Ingram 
Smith Reed and the granddaughter of Col. 
Seth Reed, the first white man born in Erie 
county. When she was six, the family moved 
to this city, where Miss Reed became a 
communicant of St. Paul’s Church. : 

In 1879 she organized, and Jed until her 
death, the Monday afternoon study class 
for the consideration of civic, social, and 
international problems. It was attended by 
some of the most prominent women of 
Erie County. For 16 years she served as 
regent of the Presque Isle Chapter, D.A.R. 
For many years she had been an active 
member of the Erie Council of Republican 
Women, Pennsylvania League of Women 
Voters, Jessie Ackerman W. C. T. U., 
Woman’s Club, and Professional Women’s 
Club. Miss Reed was the founder of the 
Old Ladies’ Home and the Home for the 
Friendless and president of this board 
since 1871. She had been active in the af- 
fairs of the Y. W. C. A. since its incep- 
tion in 1895. 

On the occasion of her 89th birthday, 
Mayor Joseph C. Williams proclaimed a 
“Sarah A. Reed Day” here, which was 
very widely celebrated. 

Miss Reed regularly attended St. Paul’s 
Church, later St. Paul’s Cathedral. A 
charter member of the Parochial Society 
formed in 1861 by the Rev. John Franklin 
Spalding, later Missionary Bishop of Colo- 
rado, she served as its president for many 
years or until its recent merger with the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. This she helped to 
organize and served as president for 30 
years. Every Sunday afternoon for nearly 
60 years she conducted a service and made 
an address at the Old Ladies’ Home; 
taught the children, and held a short ser- 
vice at the Home for the Friendless. In 
1921, at the celebration of the 50th anni- 
versary of these institutions, the Sarah A. 
Reed Endowment Fund was initiated with 


Rates for 
Classified Advertising 


a. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 20 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


b. Resolutions and Memorials, 314 cts. per 
word, including one-line heading. 


c. All other classifications, 314 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 
41% cts. per word including box number and 
address when keyed in our care to be for- 
warded by us. 


d. Minimum price, $1.00. 


e. No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Died 


Stocxrrr—Entered into rest on January 31, 
1934, from his residence in Annapolis, Md., after 
many years of great suffering, Francis Henry 
SrocxertT, son cf the late Francis Henry Stockett, 
and Mary Priscilla, his wife. 

“May light perpetual shine on him.’ 


’ 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued 


Memorials 


Lena McGuer 
In loving memory of Lena McGuer who en- 
tered life eternal February 13, 1921, at St. Faith’s 
House, Tarrytown, N. Y. ‘‘Peace.” 


Tueresa LAWRENCE TURNER 
In loving grateful memory of Tueresa Law- 
RENCE TurNerR whe entered into life eternal at 
Washington, D. C., February 14, 1926. 


NOTICE 


THE 1934 GENERAL CONVENTION, Atlantic 

City, N. J., October 10-26. Please apply for 
information to Rrecrnarp R. Brerxnap, Diocesan 
Director, General Convention Committee, 175 
Ninth avenue, New York City. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 


General 


ENJOY AN EARLY SPRING in _ hospitable 
old town in South Carolina. Sunshine, com- 
forts. Good food. Terms moderate. References. Ad- 


dress, M-102, Tue Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


HOLY CROSS HOUSE, 300 East Fourth Street, 

New York. A boarding house for working girls, 
under care of Sisters of St. John Baptist. Attrac- 
tive sitting room and roof. Terms $7.00 per week 
including meals. Apply to THe Sister 1n CHarce. 


VINE VILLA: “Tue Hovusr sy THE SipE or 

THE Roap.” Attractive rooms with excellent 
meals in exclusive Los Angeles home. Near Hotel 
Ambassador. Address, Vine Vitia, 684 S. New 
Hampshire Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Prices $25.00 
to $35.00 per week. 


Health Resort 


ST. ANDREW’S Convalescent Hospital, 237 

East 17th St., New York. Sisrrrs or St. Joun 
Barrist. For women recovering from an acute ill- 
nee oF for rest. Private rooms $10-$15. Age 
imit 60. 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


SAINT RAPHAEL’S HOUSE, Evergreen, Colo., 
under the care cf the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the Sister In CHARGE. 


SEABURY HOUSE, Mendon, Mass. 


required. Address, SECRETARY. 


References 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y.; also 1748 Roosevelt 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SISTERS OF THE LOVE OF “JESUS. Sr. 
ANnTHONY’s Convent, 949 27th Ave., W., 
Vancouver, B. C. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church Literature by 
mail. Return postage the only expense. For cata- 
log and other infermation address Lenpinc Lui- 
BRARY, Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 


Fesruary 17, 1934 
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LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


GOTHIC VESTMENTS, hand made, inexpensive, 

individually designed. Also stoles. Sent on ap- 
proval. Sr. Curisropner’s Guitp, 23 Christopher 
St., New York. Chelsea 2-7941. 


IRISH LINEN FOR THE CHURCH. Prices 
lower than in 1926. Buy now! Samples on 

request. Mary Fawcetr Co., 812 Berkeley Ave.,. 

Trenton, N. J. : 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LECTERN, antique Italian walnut, unusual value, 
$75. Roserr Rossins, 859 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


WANTED TO HEAR from laymen or priests 

who are interested in an active ‘Religious 
Life.’ Men free from family ties who can live 
the Religious Life. Address, C-999, Tue Livine 
Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Clerical 


PRIEST DESIRES POSITION. Address, D-988, 
Tue Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRIEST, WILL GLADLY HELP any busy rec- 

tor during the Lenten season and over Easter 
for board and room. First class references from 
Bishop. Address, C-101, Tue Livinc Cuurcn, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miscellaneous 


CONCERT ORGANIST, choirmaster, ccnductor, 

teacher voice and organ, serving prominent ca- 
thedral, wants change. Churchman, successful or- 
ganizer, experienced other lines parochial work. 
Orcanist-Conpuctor, G-993, Tue Livine 
Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


EXPERIENCED ORGANIST and_ choirmaster 

available. Moderate salary. Piano and harmony 
instruction. Harry C. Harrer, 1851 Belmore 
Ave., East Cleveland, Ohio. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER, Church- 

man, experienced, successful, wishes change for 
climatic reasons. Convincing references. Pupil 
Stubbss.Member A. G. O. and N. A. O. Address, 
A-103, THe Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER with excel- 

lent references, desires change. Present position 
eleven years. Recitalist, lay reader, loyal and de- 
vout Churchman. Address, L-990, Tue Livine 
Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wis. 


RETREATS 


NEW YORK CITY—There will be a Day of De- 

votion on Thursday, February 22d, conducted 
by the Rev. J. Wilson Sutton, D.D., at Trinity 
Chapel, West 25th St., near Broadway, New York 
City. Beginning with Morning Prayer at 7:45 
a.m., followed by the Holy Communion at 8 a.m., 
there will be three Meditations: 10 and 11:30 
a.m., and 2:30 p.m., with Intercessions at 12:30 
ig the day closing with Evening Prayer at 
+ P.M. 


PHILADELPHIA—There will be a day of re- 

treat for the associates and friends of St. Mar- 
garet’s Community, at St. Margaret’s Mission 
House, 1831 Pine St., Philadelphia, February 
20th. Conductor, the Rev. C. M. Serson, S25. ee 
Bracebridge, Ontario. Retreat begins with Mass 
at 8 a.m., and ends at 4 p.m. Those wishing 
to attend will please nctify the Sisrer-1n-CHaARGE. 


PHILADELPHIA—There will be a day of re- 

treat for teachers and other women at St. Mar- 
garet’s Mission House, 1831 Pine St., Philadelphia, 
on Saturday, February 24th. Conductor, the Rev. 
Royden Yerkes, Philadelphia Divinity School. Re- 
treat begins with Mass at 8 a.m., and ends at 
+ p.m. These wishing to attend will please notify 
the SisrEr-IN-CHARGE. 
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515,000. Largely through her efforts and 
nfluence she saw it grow to $150,000. 

Miss Reed was the youngest of eight 
children all of which she outlived. She is 
survived by many nieces, nephews, grand 
nieces and grand nephews. 

The burial service was conducted Jan- 
iary 30th by the Very Rev. F. B. Blodgett, 
D.D., and Bishop Ward of Erie at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, followed by the inter- 
ment at Erie Cemetery. 


EDWARD J. ROGERSON 


Cuicaco—Edward J. Rogerson, treas- 
urer of the diocese of Chicago and promi- 
nent in Church activities, died at the 
Presbyterian Hospital February 5th, fol- 
lowing an extended illness. 

Burial was at Hinsdale, following ser- 
vices at Emmanuel Church, LaGrange, of 
which Mr. Rogerson was a vestryman. 
Bishop Stewart of Chicago and the Rev. 
Irvine Goddard, rector, officiated. Vestry- 
men of the parish were active pallbearers 
and clergy of the diocese honorary pall- 
bearers. 

Mr. Rogerson was 64 years of age at 
the time of his death. He has been treas- 
urer of the diocese for five years. Surviv- 
ing is Mrs. Rogerson, and one daughter, 
Mrs. Fred H. Knowles of Hinsdale. 

Mr. Rogerson was a member of numer- 
ous boards of the diocese, treasurer of the 
Church Home for the Aged, custodian of 
Church funds and director of the Church 
Club. He was prominent in Masonic and 
insurance circles in Chicago. 


———_oe———_ 


MRS. M. G. VAN RENSSELAER 


New YorK—Mrs. Mariana Griswold 
Van Rensselaer, widow of Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, died January 20th at her home, 
9 West 10th street, in her 83d year. She 
had been in delicate health for some years. 
_ The daughter of Lydia and George 
Griswold, she was married to Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer in 1872. Their only child, 
George Griswold Van Rennselaer, died 
while still an undergraduate at Harvard. 
She is survived by a brother, Frank Gray 
Griswold, of 783 Park avenue, and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Harold de Raasloff, of 8 East 
10th street. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer was well known 
as a critic of art and literature and as an 
historian. Her most important work was 
A History of New York in the Seventeenth 
Century. Following the publication of this 
book in 1903, the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Literature was conferred on her 
by Columbia University. Other books were 
a Life of Henry H. Richardson the archi- 
tect, English Cathedrals, and One Man 
Who Was Content, the only work of fic- 
tion she ever wrote. 

She was a former president of the Public 
Education Association of New York and 
an honorary member of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, the American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects, and the 
American Historical Society. During the 
World War she was the head of the Amer- 
ican Branch of the American Fund for 
French Wounded. In 1923, the American 


Academy of Arts and Sciences conferred 
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on her the gold medal for “distinction in 
literature.” 

The funeral service was held at the 
Church of the Ascension January 22d, the 
rector, the Rev. Donald B. Aldrich, of- 
ficiating. 

——_@——_- 


MRS. MARGARET C. SWIFT 


Los ANcELES—Mrs. Margaret C. Swift, 
widow of the late Rev. Thomas Percy 
Swift, former priest of the diocese of Los 
Angeles, died suddenly from a heart attack 
January 16th at her home here. 

The funeral was held from St. Mark’s 
Church, Glendale, January 16th. Bishop 
Stevens of Los Angeles, officiated, assisted 
by the rector, the Rey. Philip K. Kemp, 
and other clergy of the diocese. 

She is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Edna Keim, of Westwood Village, Los 
Angeles, and a son, Dr. Edward Swift, of 
Glendale, Calif. 


Books Received 


(All books noted in this column may be ob- 
tained from Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.) 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS OF TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVER- 
SITY, FOR LINCOLN SCHOOL OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York City: 


Spend Your Time: New York’s Resources for 
the Use of Leisure. $1.00. 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO., 
City: 
The Edwardian Era. By Andre Maurois. $3.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., New York City: 
The Message of the Parables. By J. F. 
McFadyen. $2.00. 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., New York City: 


Accompanying Harmonies for the 
Psalter. By Lester Groom. $1.00. 


The Kyrial or Ordinary of the Mass with the 
Plainsong Melodies. Edited and Adapted to 
the English Words. By Winfred Douglas. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York City: 


The American Procession, American Life Since 
1860 in Photographs. Assembled by Agnes 
Rogers with running comment by Frederick 
Lewis Allen. $2.75. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., Boston, 

Our Starving Libraries. 
ple2 5; 

THE MACMILLAN CO., New York City: 


The Economics By Leonard P. 
Ayres. $1.75. 


Old Testament Life and Literature. By Prof. 
L. G. Matthews. $1.75. 
WHEATON COLLEGE PRESS, Norton, Mass.: 
New Horizons. By J. Edgar Park. $1.50. 


New York 


Plainsong 


Mass. : 
By R. LL: Duftus: 


of Recovery. 


EDUCATIONAL 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


California 


THE BISHOP'S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for girls. 
Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. Intermediate grades. Modern 
equipment. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, Headmistress. 
Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, President, Board of Trustees. 


Box 20, La Jolla, Calif. 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
Continued 


New York 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


MOUNT ST. GABRIEL 
Peekskill-on-Huidson 


Boarding School for Girls 


Under the care of the Sisters of Saint Mary. 
College preparatory and general courses. New 
modern fireproof building. Extensive recreation 
grounds. Separate attention given to young chil- 
dren. For catalog address The Sister Superior. 


WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
Geneva, New York 
_Co-ordinate with Hobart College. Four year 
Liberal Arts course leading to the degrees of 
A.B. and B.S. 
For eatalog and information address 
Faye Huntington Klyver, Ph.D., Dean 


Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Under the care of Sisters of St. Mary. An Epis- 
copal school for girls, on North Shore of Lake 
Michigan, one hour from Chicago. College prepara- 


tory and general courses. Music, Art. Domestic 
Science. Outdoor and indoor sports. Elementary 
grades. Progressive methods used. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
New York 
CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 


A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
‘Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. 
The School has its own building and playgrounds in the Close. 
Fee—$250.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City ’ 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Massachusetts 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Affiliation with Harvard University offers 
opportunities in allied fields, such as phi- 
losophy, psychology, history, sociology, etc.. 

For catalog address the Dean 


New York 


The General Thenlagical Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 

Provision for more advanced work, leading ta. 
degrees of S.T.M. and S.T.D. 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 


Chelsea Square New York City 


Virginia 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Address THE DEAN 
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THE LIVING CHURCH 


IMAGINATION AND RELIGION 


by the Rev. Lindsay Dewar $1.50 


ANON DEWAR shows with simplicity and directness the impor- 

tant part which imagination plays in the religious life of man, Chris- 
tian or Pagan, and from the earliest to the latest religious cults. After a 
clear, brief account of what imagination is and how it works, he takes up 
the recognition of the value of the imagination among the Old ‘Testament 
prophets and in Christ’s teaching. The section on imagination and preach- 
ing, although intended primarily for the Episcopal Church, is splendid 
counsel to any preacher, whatever his special variety of faith. There is an 
illuminating chapter containing illustrations of the practical importance 
of imagination in religion, including discussion of Christian Science, and 
Buchmanism. . 


“Tn the preface the author refers to the study of imagination as fas- 
cinating, and that is exactly what it is in his hands, for he writes with con- 
siderable charm and a certain amount of humor. 

“He divides his subject under four headings, Psychological, Biblical, 
Pastoral, and Historical, dwelling particularly on the effect of imagina- 
tion on conduct. The chapter entitled ‘How Imagination Works’ is par- 
ticularly fascinating in the light it throws on human action, especially on 
modern psychology, and there are very interesting facts about the use of 
imagination in sales appeal. 

‘There is not time in this brief talk to go into details about ‘Imagina- 
tion and Religion’ but do let me impress on you that it is not ‘high brow’ 
in any sense, nor is it a book especially for the religious and church-going 
reader. It would interest anyone of intelligence no matter what form of 
religious belief he upheld—even if he had no religion at all.”’ 

—Book review broadcast by Gertrude Reilly over Station W LIT. 


‘A totally delightful and important, though popular, book about the 
whole place of imagination in religious practice. It is written with ease 
and simplicity and directness, and is full of apt illustrations and applica- 
tions. Deeply interesting to the layman, we say without hesitation that it 
is indispensable to the ordinand, and that many priests would be much the 
better in their work for reading it.’.—The Church Times. 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO., 1801-1817 W. Fond du Lac Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Fesruary 17, 1934 


“The Canon of 
York Cathedral has 
done a very. helpful 
work in bringing not 
only to English 
preachers but also 
those of America a 
simple, helpful study 
of how imagination 
may “assis ty thie 
preacher in his crea- 
tive work.” — The 
Garrett Tower. 


“A valuable con- 
tribution to a subject 
seldom dealt with in 
ascetical literature.” 
—Catholic Daily 
Tribune. 
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